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Editorial. 


GOOD man made a wicked statement the other 
day when in Boston he said that God was mak- 
ing this war for the punishment of his wicked 
children, and that when he was ready he would 
stop it. The history of the world up to the 

present time has been written on the supposition that 
God was and is the master worker and contriver of all 
things, but out of the doctrine of evolution a nobler in- 
terpretation has been made possible. Man has emerged 
from the vast concourse of atoms a creature of will and 
purpose to whom has been committed the control of 
human destiny. He binds and he looses, and with in- 
finite patience the Lord of all waits until through further 
progress mankind shall come out into the full light of 
understanding and performance. Here upon the earth 
mankind, and mankind alone, is the agent of that Power 
that preserves ‘the stars from wrong’ and keeps ‘‘the 
most ancient heavens... fresh and strong.”’ 


wt 


Firty years ago the Unitarian Association was a feeble 
body, and one of the first acts of the National Conference 
was to raise for it a contribution of $100,000 and set it 
on its feet. After that for twenty years it continued to 
raise money for various objects while it advised and 
strengthened the Association. At every session it co- 
operated with the Association until finally it advised it 
to cease to be a private corporation and become a dele- 
gate body. That being done the Conference gave up 
all executive functions excepting the appointment of 
the Fellowship Committee, and in 1894 put into its con- 
stitution Article VI. The National Conference, until 
further advised by its experience, adopts the existing or- 


ganizations of the Unitarian body as the instruments of. 


its power, and confines itself to recommending to them 
such undertakings and methods as it judges to be in the 


heart of its constituency. 
: 


ONE of the reasons why the “ shopping early’”’ slogan 
does little to make people buy their Christmas presents 
now rather than at the last moment is that it takes 
away part of the charm of Christmas to get and send 
Christmas presents far in advance of the time. The 
essence of the delight of Christmas is in the surprise 
and the concentration of giving. It dilutes our pleasure 
to see the packages labelled ‘‘ Do not open till Christmas,” 
and vitiates a little our giving to have it follow the 
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receipt of what tells us who was the sender. But Post- 
office and Consumers’ League and the 
social conscience bid us forego this slight advantage 
in order that human nature and transportation shall 
not be strained to the breaking-point, and a little pleasure 
for ourselves deny many people any pleasure at all 
at the time of general joy and widest happiness. Our 
own release from tension is a consideration which com- 
pensates for our consideration for others. It makes 
Christmas more likely to be an enjoyable season all 
round to have its preparations well in hand, and to 
feel free of any care or worry when it comes. Then, 
perhaps, we shall be more likely to think of those most 
likely to have been forgotten, and make a wider Christ- 
mas because an earlier one. 

s 


Wit the opening of Congress, the subject of further 
legislation against child labor renews its claim upon 
attention. The constitutionality of legislation binding 
upon all the States under the Interstate Commerce Law 
is the question which comes to the front. As long as 
the efforts of one State to regulate conditions may be 
neutralized by the neglect of other States to co-operate 
in this direction it is useless to expect effectiveness 
without uniformity. The connection with interstate 
commerce is no more remote in this case than in others 
in which it has been sanctioned. In the Child Labor 
Bulletin for November there is an able brief which shows 
that legal opinion against the desirability of this sort of 
legislation does not hold the whole field, and that there is 
strong backing from the legal side as well as from the 
moral and social sides of the subject. One writer makes 
effective use of the case of Mary Phagan, who was thirteen 
at the time she was murdered, and had worked since she 
was twelve in a place whose bad moral sanitary and 
safety conditions made it dangerous for a girl to work in: 
“There would not have been a Frank case if there had 
not been a Mary Phagan case first. ... Men have built 
a monument to Mary’s memory. ... Would it not have 
been better if some of that sentiment and zeal could 
have been brought into play to shield her while alive, and 
thousands of other Marys and Lucys and Jennies and 
Kates, from the moral and physical hazards of factory 
life?”’ 

ed 


Ir only the preachers, the churches, and the theologians 
could learn the lesson written large over all the battle- 
fields of Europe, it might be ample compensation for the 
devastation now wrought by contending religionists. 
“Prayers of intercession’? have become infrequent or 
have ceased altogether because it was evident that they 
were useless, but it has not been commonly understood 
that they were insulting to the Almighty Ruler of the 
universe. King, Kaiser, Czar, and Pope, with the other 
war-lords of Europe who are “‘ Defenders of the Faith,” 
proceed upon the supposition that Jehovah, the greatest 
of war-lords, is directing and controlling the course of 
events, and that in his own good time He will give the 
victory to the nations that He favors, whereas the truth 
is that for all things that lie within the scope of human 
ability He governs the world not as He pleases but as 
we please. 

& 


A SENSE of injustice is the injury hardest to endure 
with cheerfulness. Human nature bears hardship and 
suffering and pain and sorrow and almost all the trials 
of life other than undeserved blame. That is what em- 
bitters, and stands longest unforgiven. It rankles, not 
with vindictiveness or desire for revenge, so much as 
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with a loyalty to truth and a chivalrous determination 


to see her through. ‘This is what makes many misunder- 
standings so serious. To be blamed when innocent, to 
be made to suffer for another’s fault, to be sent on the 
scapegoat’s errand, puts into misunderstanding the poison 
of a fatal infection. No peacemaker can reconcile those 
whom this injury has divided. Until such wrong is 
righted no adjustment can be satisfactory. Until a wound 
is cleansed it cannot heal. But the injured must do his 
part as well as the injurer. He must get rid of self-pity. 
He must take hate out of his feeling. He must not cherish 
resentment. If he is in the right, his rectitude should 
make him confident and contented. Above all, he must 
not pride himself as if he were an exception and a mere 
victim. The righteous bear unjust burdens not as though 
deserving of them, but because they are capable of them, 
and because all men are bound in the bundle of life to- 
gether. 
wt 


It is a popular error that has far-reaching consequences 
to regard amusement and enjoyment as synonymous 
terms. Wholesome amusement may be enjoyed, but 
the noblest enjoyments are never amusing. Beauty and 
grandeur in nature may be enjoyed with intense satisfac- 
tion, but they are never amusing. In the intellectual 
life, in the give and take of natural affection, in the sub- 
limities of heroism, whether acted or observed, and in 
many of the amenities of society there are rare and blessed 
enjoyments that are not in the least amusing. Hence 
it follows that they who seek no enjoyments not amusing 
miss, as many do, the best that life has to offer. Amuse- 


ments that are enjoyable and enjoyments that are too ~ 


fine to be amusing are both desirable and obtainable. 


The Christmas Spirit. 


In these times flooded with sadness the very thought 
of laughing seems a profanation. Merriment, when terror 
Sweeps over a continent, and foreboding darkens the day 
of the whole world? Gifts to each other, when children 
shiver and hunger, and widowed mothers are stricken 
with want, and grief is succeeded by fear? Joy and 
gayety, and stories of cheer and good-will, when hate 
commands whole peoples, and tales of tragedy come 
with every breeze? It would seem that this year Christ- 
mas must retire and the season turn to self-denial and 
solemn service. 

But human nature will not have it so, and Christmas 
comes not as an alien note but with welcome sound, 
not with a shock but with relief, not with disregard of 
tragedy but with redemption in it. Christmas is the 
flower and perfume of that most fortunate seed in our 
nature which grows triumphantly in the rockiest places: 
wherever there is a bit of soil to give it root. What 
greater gift to man, this gift of a power to bring relief 
where it is needed, the blessed sense of humor which 
sends sunlight across the floor in front of death and 
makes a flame where no light is, the fortunate visitants 
which like birds singing over fields of carnage make 
song as of angels in the night! We cannot think of 
incongruity, for the incongruity compounds into a new 
substance. Incompatible apart, the Christmas spirit 
and the facts of life leap together when they are brought 
near each other. So far from being a reason for less 
Christmas, the time is a cry for more of it. eats 


We must accept that first law of love which says that 3 
intensity is inversely as the distance, and prescribes _ 
fulfilment according to natural instincts and relation- _ ¥ 


ships. The love of humanity is not an abstract thi 


or, where it is, the love of humanity is useless. Itisa 
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very real and concrete thing, and grows out of the love 
of human beings. ‘There could be no love for those far 
away if there had not first been love for those nearest, 
dearest. ‘To deny one for the sake of the other would 
be like cutting off roots in order that all of the plant’s 
strength might go into the flower. The nature that is 
softened to tenderness by home affections will be all the 
more likely to feel and respond to the appeals of distant 
homelessness. ‘The spirit whose depth is discovered in 
the beautiful isolation of love will have the more power 
and endurance and delicacy in wider service. It feeds, 
not lessens, benevolence to keep its central fires alive. 
To neglect them for the sake of kindling others, to chill 
the home air because other homes are cold, is to reverse 
the natural order of helpfulness. Even to forget them 
for a moment in order to be sure the flame mounts high 
at its origin is a truer fidelity to the suffering than to 
dampen our tinder by remembrance of them. Let 
joy be unconfined! Loosen the bonds of sympathy in 
order that the love which will make them stronger may 
have free play. Enter into the spirit of Christmas whole- 
heartedly and with all the eagerness and participation 
of any better time. Helpless as we are before the vast 
problem of sorrow, we are not helpless in this region of 
production. Some ‘miracles we can perform, some 
transformations create, for we can bring the spirit of 
Christmas into life again, and prove its power. 

There is great risk in this, risk of giving reason for 
the idea that the way to make Christmas this year is 
to make it for those far away, not for those near at hand. 
The risk is that the closer affections shall be selfish in 
shutting themselves into themselves, in making a wall 
about home fellowship and mirth, and drawing the shades 
when the fires are lighted so that no one outside is any 
the happier for what goes on inside. The Christmas 
spirit is not a mockery in face of the tragedy of the time, 
but it is perfectly true that many people make it a 
mockery. It is a mockery when its development is 
arrested. It is a mockery when the spirit warms only 
those among whom it is intensest, and spends itself 
among a few. It is a mockery wherever there is an 
extravagant proportion between expenditure among 
friends and expenditures for the benefit of the needy; 
that is, where the excess is at the near end. Without 
being unnaturally astringent in its effect on home giv- 
ing, the Christmas spirit may safely run considerable 
risk in this direction. A great deal of giving is super- 
fluous, and, if the truth were known, not a little receiving 
is tiresome. We get much that we do not want, and we 
give more that is not wanted. It is depressing to see 
the waste that goes on in the name of the Christmas 
spirit, of what might do so much more to fulfil the 
Christmas spirit in directions of agonizing want. The 
Christmas spirit, which should open the heart, thus 
only shows how small and close it is. 

The finest office of the Christmas spirit would be to 
make us celebrate it so earnestly and generously that 
one day will not hold its observance. The year ought to 
be different for having had a Christmas before it. It 
ought not to be a day alone, but a year andaday. That 
is the really consistent Christmas, whose irrepressible 
spirit does not die at birth. How one has observed 
Christmas, let succeeding months show. It can be the 
light of a life as well as the glow of aseason. The atmos- 
phere of friendliness may get so inbreathed that one will 
exhale friendliness everywhere. It would be no small mis- 
sion to see that expressions of kindness were atomized 


_ into the most ordinary relations of life, particularly 


mat _ those of service in which so many are held at arms’ length 


i m Us. _ The fee of feeling happier for having served us 
th eee of every one who meets our need. ‘The gift 
ech: 
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not of condescension, but of the giver with the gift, is the 
prime and universal opportunity. Such a spirit makes 
Christmas perennial and perpetual. D. 


Alfeviations. 


The alleviations of war are not much considered now. 
We are too earnestly engaged with its horrors. Nine- 
tenths of the heavens is covered with black clouds and 
the fulminations of bombs, only one-tenth shows some 
scattered gleams of light; but few as they are we should 
be thankful for them, for they show that humanity, 
sympathy, brotherly love, have not been entirely quenched 
in torrents of blood. Savagery has not entirely taken 
the place of gentle consideration and humane pity for 
the poor, weak, and suffering victims of the great conflict. 
Barbarism has not totally extinguished what we know 
as Christian sacrifice and the impulse to do good. 
Hearts are not indurated entirely, even the hardest of 
them, and there is pitifulness and mercy shown for 
babies and mourning mothers, for the wounded and 
the dying. The silent, patiently borne horrors of this 
the cruelest of all wars has struck a deeper note than 
would the most agonizing outcries. It shows the heroic 
stuff human nature is made of better than facing a 
storm of shot and shell. 

The French and Belgian nations have uttered their 
profound thanks for what our people have done to re- 
lieve their miseries in furnishing food for the starving, 
clothing for the naked, doctors, nurses, and medical 
stores for the sick and wounded. The heroic work of 
the physicians and nurses who volunteered to go out 
to save Serbia from the deadly typhus appears as an 
effulgent incident in the human waste and horror of 
war. Many of them were attacked by the disease; some 
of them died, martyrs to the cause. We have not fully 
appreciated the nobility of these things, because we have 
been swept along by the whirlwind of events, but when 
the war is over they will shine radiantly above the 
abomination of desolation hatred and greed have made 
of fair lands and noble cities. 

Most touchingly have thanks been offered for what 
we in our abundance have been able to give. They 
should make us not proud, but rather humbly grateful 
for the privilege of this ministry to the woes of the world. 
It was a great opportunity that comes only in the course 
of centuries to illustrate on a great scale the spirit of 
Jesus Christ in the practical work of saving bodies, and 
touching souls with love and charity. 

Not with any thought of boastfulness or self-righteous- 
ness can this work be contemplated, but only with 
gratitude for a beneficent opportunity to testify to 
the consanguinity of the human family, the kinship 
of all races and nations. A new standard of service, of 
helpfulness, has been created, and long after the horrors 
of war have ceased and its devastations been effaced 
by nature and the skill of man will this principle be 
working, extending, putting forth new roots and tendrils 
to bind the nations together. 

It is a new internationalism not yet organized, but 
working powerfully under the surface. As Miss Nightin- 
gale’s labors amid the horrors of the Scutari hospitals 
created the system of trained nursing, as our Civil War 
produced the Red Cross, so kindness and skill have taken 
on a new face in this deadly conflict. Jesus Christ is 
walking the hospitals. Religion has been made potent 
to snatch and save the victims wherever possible. What 
has been done for humanity shall not fail. It will prove 
to be the great asset of this war in the enlargement of 
man’s moral and spiritual nature. 
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The aftermath cannot be discerned through the clouds 
and thick darkness of the present, but it is certain that 
much bitter fruit will remain to be eaten, and let us 
hope repentance and conscience sorrow will do their 
purifying work. 

The great sum of loss and suffering will remain a 
terrible burden on the heart of the world, but the things 
that are to gain in power and strength, we can but trust, 
are the things of the spirit,—the deepening and broaden- 
ing of a new temper, a new view, a new sense of responsi- 
bility. 

The nations who are now passing through the fire will 
not emerge the same as they went in. Already we see 
a transformation of the deepest significance operating. 
The experience of a century has been crowded into the 
space of fifteen months. Those who lived upon the 
surface are discovering undreamed-of depths. Those 
who were sceptical, mocking, giddy, scoffing at the 
seriousness of life and the prophets of disaster have 
looked into the awful face of reality. 

New agencies will doubtless arise out of this war for 
help and succor, for the rebuilding on a better plan of 
much that has been wantonly destroyed. While hatred, 
bitterness, and wrath—the cruel devastating instincts— 
have swept like a tidal wave over the world, love, kind- 
ness, charity, have been working in the undercurrents, 
touching the indifferent, the callous, the selfish, to a new 
sentiment of human solidarity, with a new mode of teach- 
ing us that what touches our brother and sister and 
their little children in Belgium, in Poland, in Serbia, 
in lands of which we know but little, touches us. Perhaps 
never before has such a vast impulse of pity, free from 
alloy, swept over the world. Let us rejoice and be 
glad for what we have been able to do, and the more 
of service it may still be our privilege to offer. 


American CUnitarian Hssociation. 


A Campaign in Virginia. 


The experiences which Mr. Brown has described in a 
recent Register, and the special meetings held in the 
churches in Colorado, have been repeated in the Virginia 
field. Here, however, we have not had the co-operation 
of visitors like Dr. Crothers and his companions return- 
ing from the San Francisco Conference. ‘The four Vir- 
ginia ministers have united in holding special services 
in the churches. Beginning on November 1, Rev. D. M. 
Welch and I held a week of meetings in the chapel at 
Highland Springs. A good proportion of those who at- 
tended were not connected with the church. Mr. Welch 
reports that “since that time the Sunday morning attend- 
ance has been slightly increasing, but the noticeable result 
is the renewed interest among our own people.” Mr. 
Welch is now holding evening services at Highland Springs 
when he has not outside engagements. His report also 
emphasizes the encouraging condition of the Sunday- 
school. 

At Lynchburg special services were held during the 
week of November 8-14. I preached on the following 
subjects: “The God we Worship,” “The Christ we 
Believe In,” “The Bible in the Light of Modern Knowl- 
edge,’ “The Blasphemous Doctrine of Everlasting 
Punishment,” “Salvation without Blood.” ‘The meet- 
ings culminated in the Sunday morning service, when the 
subject was “The Fundamental Principles of Unitarian 
Christianity Explained.”’ Here, too, the meetings have 
resulted in gains in interest and also in an expected 
improvement in the financial affairs of the society. 
Consideration is now being given to the acquisition of 
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a church building. The present place of worship is a 
chapel formerly owned by the Disciples. The building 
is not bad, but it is on a street with no outlet upon a 
thoroughfare, and with approaches which are not easy for 
a stranger. At Lynchburg I had the hearty co-operation 
of Mr. Fitzgerald, and for one meeting the help of Rev. 
S. S. Robins of Kingston, Mass., who also took my service 
in Richmond on the Sunday when I was in Lynchburg. 
Mr. Fitzgerald is now planning to extend his work into 
two or three neighboring communities. 

We held four services in Roanoke, and Mr. Seaton, the 
local minister, worked hard to make these meetings a 
success. He was able to secure good newspaper reports, 
and I also had the opportunity of speaking to the stu- 
dents of the leading business college. The Roanoke 
society has not a large membership, but the city is young 
and growing, and our society is likely to grow with it. 

Before holding these meetings I had held a similar 
series of meetings in my own church at Richmond. ‘This 
resulted in increasing the attendance at the regular morn- 
ing service, and the work here appears to be encouraging. 
These special services give an opportunity to do several 
things. ‘They increase interest and consecration among 
our own people. Through advertising they give an in- 
creased opportunity to reach outsiders, and through re- 
ports the sermons reach a large newspaper-reading public. 

At Norfolk, where Mr. Welch or I hold evening ser- 
vices, the attendance has been good. Only on one rainy 
Sunday has it fallen below 110. Miss Marquand, the 
volunteer parish assistant, is getting the Sunday-school 
into good condition, and new children are coming in. 
On November 23 we had an excellent business meeting, 
with 38 present. 

Mr. Robins, during his visit to his native State, North 
Carolina, has preached twice at Chapel Hill, the seat of 
the University of North Carolina, and has visited Ash- 
boro, Charlotte, and other places. 

Here in Virginia we have five organized Unitarian 
churches. No one of them is self-supporting. In Rich- 
mond we have a charming church and parsonage. High- 
land Springs has a new and attractive chapel. The 
other three societies are without buildings or property. 
At Lynchburg the people meet, as noted above, in an old 
chapel; at Roanoke, in a hall; at Norfolk, in a small 
theatre. The establishment of self-supporting churches 
of our communion in Virgmia must necessarily be slow, 
but these churches are centres of influence of no slight 
importance. 

FRANK W. PRATT, 
Field Secretary. 


Current Copics. 


Wuat probably will stand out as the most explicit 
and vigorous document that has yet gone forward from 
the State Department at Washington to any of the 
nations now engaged in war is the note presented at the 
Foreign Office at Vienna, at the end of last week, de- 
manding satisfaction for the loss of American lives on the 
steamship Ancona, which was destroyed by an Austro- 
Hungarian submarine. The gravity of the situation as 
it affects Austro-American relations is augmented by 
the fact that throughout the negotiations between the 
United States and Germany concerning the sinking of 
the Lusitania and kindred incidents the Austro-Hun- 
garian embassy at Washington was officially kept in 


touch with each step taken by the State Department, in — 


order that the principle ally of Germany might be thor- 
oughly informed of the attitude of the Government at 
Washington on each issue as it arose. Consequently, 
it is pointed out by observers of events at Washington, 
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Austria-Hungary cannot in this case plead lack of defini- 
tion of the position of this country on the general question 
of the rights of neutrals at sea. 


ad 


THERE is some reason for believing that Austria- 
Hungary, after the inevitable period of diplomatic 
manceuvering, will yield to the demands of the United 
States, and concede, as Germany has conceded, the 
important principle that a neutral ship at sea cannot 
be sunk unless sufficient time has been given to insure 
the safety of its passengers, in the fullest meaning of the 
expression. It has been assumed, since the controversy 
resulting from the destruction of the Ancona arose upon 
the horizon of international events, that Austria-Hungary 
has no desire to involve itself in a conflict—even a dip- 
lomatic conflict—with the greatest of all neutrals, and 
that the Government at Vienna would find itself obliged, 
under the pressure of its own vital interests, to yield 
to the United States the basic point of safety for neutral 
lives on the seas. To the establishment of this principle 
the administration at Washington, in the light of its 
communication to Vienna, is irrevocably committed, 
even at the cost of a breach of relations with Austria. 


vs 


Tue decision of the Allied Powers not to abandon the 
Balkan campaign, but to keep up their operations against 
the German and Bulgarian forces with increased num- 
bers and resources, is among the important events of 
the week in the tragic annals of the world war. Des- 
patches from Paris indicate that for the past fortnight 
there has been an inclination at London to admit defeat 
in the Balkans, and withdraw the British forces from 
that theatre. ‘The existence of such a desire on the part 
of the British contingent in the Allied General Staff was 
plainly indicated last week in despatches—and all news 
despatches are censored—from Paris. It was announced 
at the same time that France, whatever the decision of 
her ally across the channel, would continue the opera- 
tions against the Bulgarians. The declaration that an 
agreement had been reached, and that the British forces 
would continue to fight beside the French in the territory 
north of Salonica, came after the disclosure of the choice 
which France had made in a situation admitted at the 
camps of all the Entente nations to be an unusually 
difficult one. z 
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WuiLE the Entente General Staff was considering its 
future course in the Balkans, the Bulgarians, aided by 
what appears to be a small sprinkling of German rein- 
forcements, were continuing their pressure on the Allies, 
and the Allies were continuing their retreat all along the 
line in the general direction of Salonica, their base. The 
Bulgarian army was enjoying the advantages of familiarity 
with the ground and a superior power of resistance to the 
climate. The Allies, on the other hand, were hampered by 
the cold, stormy weather, to which their troops are not 
accustomed. ‘The plan adopted by the Allies for the 
immediate operations appeared to involve a continued 
retreat with a minimum of losses and a reorganization 
around Salonica, for an attempt to defend that city to the 
last. With Salonica still in their hands at the end of the 
winter, the Allies would be in a position to resume their 
operations with augmented forces. In the mean while 
the Franco-British war offices will continue to organize 
new armies and to accumulate supplies at Salonica. 


‘ae 
Tum flicker of light upon the black horizon of the na- 


tions which had been evoked by talk of peace in London 
- went out in Berlin last Thursday with the definition of 
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Germany’s position by Chancellor von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg. Premier Asquith, before the House of Commons, 
had announced on the day before, in reply to a question, 
that the British Government stood ready at any time to 
consider any ‘‘reasonable’’ terms of peace that might be 
offered by the nations in the opposing camp. Von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, in a set address in the Chamber of the 
Reichstag, as if in reply to the British Premier’s declara- 
tion, said that Germany had the advantage of the military 
situation at every point, and that the attempt of the 
Allies to base an appeal to public opinion at home on a 
contrary presentation of the facts was responsible for 
the continuation of the bloodshed. At the same time 
Count Tisza, Premier of Austro-Hungary, indicated in an 
address in the Reichsrath in Vienna that Austria saw 
nothing in the situation to warrant any action that might 
be construed into an offer of peace. 


Rad 


THE utterances of the three statesmen disclosed the 
wide differences of opinion among the belligerents as to 
what constitutes ‘‘reasonable’’ terms of peace. Any 
supposition that Germany would consent to evacuate 
France, surrender Belgium, and restore the ante-bellum 
frontiers of Russia was dispelled by the German Chan- 
cellor’s speech. The neutral world obtained the im- 
pression from Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg’s utterance 
that Germany would accept only such a proffer for a 
cessation of hostilities as would insure to the Empire a 
substantial increase of territory together with other 
rights that would insure to Germany at least an equal 
share in the sovereignty of the sea with Great Britain. 
The Chancellor's statement of Germany’s position put 
an immediate end to the discussion of the possibility of 
the restoration of peace. 


Amonc the interesting phases of the activities of 
nations in far remote regions of hostility is the campaign 
which the British have been carrying on, largely with 
Mohammedan troops, in the plain between the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, the territory to which speculation 
has ascribed the site of the Garden of Eden. ‘The imme- 
diate objective of the considerable British expedition up 
the Tigris was Bagdad, the terminus of the railway 
which German engineers had projected to tap the riches 
of Mesopotamia, fallow for many years of Turkish rule. 
The advance guard of the British army had reached a 
position practically within cannon-shot of Bagdad, when 
the Turkish defenders checked them and began to force 
the entire body back upon Amara, on the Tigris. By 
the end of last week the British had retired about one 
hundred miles, unless Ottoman official despatches were 
far wide of the mark, and continued to fall back with 
losses. The reversal of the fortunes of war had the 
definite effect of saving Bagdad to the Turks—and the 
Germans—for the time being. 


Brevities. 


Carlyle said that a true man would ask only happiness 
enough to get his work done, or words to that effect. 


Looming large in the coming centuries are the re- 
adjustments of social and economic conditions between 
the races, black, brown, red, and white. 


The saying of Dr. Holmes that to live long one should 
have an incurable disease was recently quoted in the 
Register. It seemed to carry with it the corollary, im- 
plicit in the quotation and explicit in the editorial note 
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of which it was a part, that in such a case a man would 
naturally take care of himself; but we are glad to assure 
‘A Subscriber” that we did not intend to credit Dr. 
Holmes ‘‘with saying a foolish thing.” 


Criticism often betrays the critic to a degree that he 
would not himself choose. In fact, one can never tell 
when he is revealing his real self most frankly and un- 
compromisingly. 


White men and Christians are but a small minority of 
the human race. When the majority assimilates modern 
science and becomes efficient in warfare, the balance of 
power will be shifted in strange ways. 


Lowell said once that when he was obliged to think— 
he was speaking of Robert Browning—he found he liked 
the process. It is an experience worth trying, even by 
those who have no desire either to read or to write poetry. 


For many reasons we believe heartily in the “Shop 
Early” programme, but no one can say that it is econom- 
ical. ‘The circle of those whom one would like to remem- 
ber widens irresistibly, and, if one’s pocketbook cannot 
support the desire to give, it calls for ingenuity and 
resource. Fortunately, however, this expansion is most 
likely to include those from whom no possible return 
could be expected. 


Numerous inquiries have been received at the Register 
office in regard to the whereabouts of the model chapel, 
of which Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., wrote in the Christian 
Register of October 28, as pointing out the possibilities 
existing in the happy union of homely materials, honest 
workmanship, and a reverent purpose. The chapel is on 
the estate of Ralph Adams Cram, in Sudbury, Mass., and 
is open at all times when the family is in residence there. 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Church in Montreal. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I have just read Mr. Holmes’s most interesting letter 
to the churches, in the Christian Register of November 
25, and it occurs to me that an erroneous impression may 
have been made concerning at least one of the Canadian 
churches. Mr. Holmes says, ‘As our pilgrims wended 
their way across Canada from Montreal to Vancouver, 
they were profoundly impressed, first by the sorry plight 
in which ali our Canadian churches had been precipitated 
by the European cataclysm, and secondly by the urgent 
necessity of sustaining these churches during their hour 
of trial,’’ etc. ‘ 

While I regret that this is only too true concerning our 
churches in Western Canada, I am happy to report that 
the Montreal church was never in a stronger, more pros- 
perous, or more efficient condition than it is to-day. 

The war has affected us in many ways. Through the 
Lusitania outrage we lost Mrs. George Washington 
Stephens, a most generous and influential. member. 
Thirty-two of our young men have gone to the front, and 
two of these have been killed. Three others are serving 
in French hospitals. We are therefore deprived of the 
support of these brave and honored members of our con- 
gregation. 

On the other hand, our church attendance has increased; 
our Sunday-school has the largest enrolment and average 
attendance in its history; our finances are normal, in 
spite of adverse conditions; all our customary educational 
and philanthropic activities are being successfully main- 
tained; a large amount of war relief has been given, and 
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an immense amount of Red Cross work is done each week 
by the women of the congregation. _ 

It is to be regretted that our Montreal church is not 
better known in the denomination, and that we have 
not taken a more attive part in denominational affairs. 
Naturally our church has suffered through its isolation, 
yet it has been a strong and loyal witness to the faith, 
and has a large influence in the life of the city. 

If this letter corrects any false conclusions drawn from 
his letter, I am sure Mr. Holmes will be as glad as I shall 
be. S. MARGARET Loup. 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Ministerial Candidacy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I have read with interest the report of the committee 
on ministerial candidacy. It states that the committee 
on supply of pulpits was first appointed in 1898 by the 
Ministerial Union. As a matter of fact the entire plan 
had its origin in 1892 with the Ministers’ League for 
Practical Work, which named a committee for this pur- 
pose, of which I was a member. In 1808 this organiza- 
tion disbanded and gave the matter of pulpit supply into 
the hands of the Ministerial Union, which continued the 
committee and largely its individual membership. 

Although as careful as possible to be entirely impartial, 
the original committee was inevitably accused of favorit- 
ism, a fact which led to the conspicuous statement of the 
present committee, that it has no advisory capacity, 
and indicates also the extreme delicacy of the matter 
under our polity. I see no reason why the committee 
should not continue in its present form. It is certainly 
more in harmony with Congregationalism, which would 
never delegate to its central body even an indirect in- 
fluence on the permanent occupancy of the pulpits of 
its churches. 

The duties of the committee could be extended beyond 
New England, if necessary, by suitable arrangements 
with Conference secretaries; it might also have records 
which could be consulted, and could add one or two 
laymen to its number. It is the opinion of very many, 
Iam sure, that it would not be wise to give to the Associa- 
tion, however impartial it might seek to be, the appear- 
ance of possible undue influence on our churches in the 
choice of ministers. 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY. 
NEw YorK, N.Y. 


A Catechism of the Button. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
Like the humblest of its kindred in every-day use, 


the American Unitarian Association button has a pur- 
pose. The official proclamation of this purpose has just 


been issued in an encyclical entitled ‘‘ Education and In- 


spiration through a New Medium.” The introductory 


paragraph defines the purpose of our Unitarian Sunday- 
schools—a noble paragraph with many resounding refer- 


ences to primary functions and fundamental principles. 


And then, just as one begins to despair of ever fulfilling 
this purpose, the way of fulfilment is revealed: | 
has been evolved a beautiful little button.”” Now, at last, 


the Christian warrior may venture forth clad in the whole 
armor of his faith, and all securely fastened. Even the 
pacifists among us must commend this military prepared- 


ness. 


Aside from its strategic value in the panoply of ‘thes iF 
church militant, this latest product of evolution has a — 


homiletical value. It furnishes us with a new 
tion of the great value of little things. Our 
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are no longer limited to Naaman’s little dip in the Jor- 
dan, or to Moses’ rod. As Moses replied to the question, 
“What is that in thy hand?” by the simple statement, 
“Only a rod,’ so we may reply meekly and yet how 
proudly, “Only a button.”’ Only a button! But think 


what it represents,—‘‘the identity of religious liberty .. . 
and political freedom,” “harmony in diversity,” ‘“‘un- 
dying confidence,’ “spiritual democracy’’! No need 


hereafter to pluck the oft-plucked flower from its root 
in the crannied wall! 

This significant button has, moreover, an ‘‘interpreta- 
tion.” ‘That was to be expected. This interpretation 
is given in full. One discovers that the button is as full 
of symbolism as an apocalyptic vision. The white star 
in the centre has not only a meaning as a whole, but 
each of its five points has a special meaning of its own. 
Then come the five red rays, each one standing valiantly 
for a Unitarian President of the United States of America. 
The five white rays are even more significant—they 
represent the five points of our statement of faith. One 
wonders what will happen when another Unitarian Presi- 
dent is elected, for a new red ray will divide the white 
background into six parts, or ‘‘rays.”” Must we add 
another statement to our statement of faith after every 
such election? One wonders, too, what place this star- 
spangled button will fill in the Sunday-schools of Canada. 
The descriptive circular proceeds to marshal the host 
of these lesser stars, and calleth them forth by name, so 
that not one of them is lost. There are twelve of these 
little stars, each one with its twinkling symbolism. 

Finally we are urged to teach the complex signification 
of this button to the children of the Sunday-school. If 
this teaching is to be done it ought to be simplified as 
much as possible. To this end I have prepared the 
beginnings of a Catechism of the Button, which I submit 
herewith in the hope that it may be of some service to 
some discouraged Sunday-school teacher :— 

Q. What is that in thy hand? A. Only a button. 

Q. Who gave thee that button? A. The.sponsors 
of our faith. 

Q. What is the chief end of this button? A. The 
chief end and glory of this button is its symbolism. . 

Q. Did our first parents continue in.the buttonless 
estate in which they were created? A. Our first parents, 
being left to the freedom of their own will, invented 
buttons. 

[The children join hands and march around in a circle, singing, 
“Button, button, who’s got the button?” 

E. M. SLOcoMBE. 

WorcESTER, Mass. 


Militarism and Industrialism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

While we are all discussing the need of preparedness 
it is well for us to ponder some wise words uttered by 
Principal Jacks of our Manchester College at Oxford. 
In a recent number of the Hibbert Journal, writing on 
“The Tyranny of Mere Things,” he says: “There can 


hardly be a doubt that for many years past the common 
fear of foreign aggression and the common need of being 
prepared for it have played a very considerable part 
against contrary forces working from within in maintain- 
ing the cohesion of every one of the states now at war. 
If the question were raised, in which of the great commu- 
nities of the modern world have the signs of economic 
disturbance been most abundant, should we not have to 
point to that country which is at once the wealthiest and 
the least menaced by foreign war, and where all classes 
have the largest share of this world’s goods—the United 
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“Militarism is thus the Satan whom Europe has em- 
ployed to cast Satan out; and militarism must go. But 
let us be under no illusion as to the sequel. When mili- 
tarism goes, a check will be removed which has so far 
prevented industrialism from producing its bitterest 
fruits. If, therefore, the war merely yields the negative 
result of destroying militarism, we may lay our account 
with the certainty that there are yet greater troubles 
in store for the world. 

“But there is ground for hope in the very magnitude 
of the present calamity. All the nations involved in the 
struggle are learning the same lesson at the same time. All 
are engaged together in the bitter but salutary. process 
of discovering their souls. A piecemeal repentance of 
the nations, following a series of partial conflicts, might 
effect very little; a simultaneous repentance, imposed by 
a world-war, may effect a great deal. 

‘“‘Whatever new wisdom, whatever vision of the weak 
spot in civilization, is coming to ourselves as a result of 
the war, we may be very sure,’”’ concludes this sane 
thinker, ‘that the same wisdom, the same vision, is 
coming to our enemies. Realizing this, may we not 
believe that beneath the fierce and cruel oppositions of 
the hour a profound principle of unity is at work?”’ 

WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES. 

Newport, R.I. 


What One Sees in France. 


ANNA BOWMAN DODD. 


WM 


There are times in Paris at certain hours of the dull, 
sombre autumn days when one has the sense of dreaming. 
Between the actual tragedy of what all France is living 
and what one sees there stretches the abyss of unreality. 
The fact that ten French provinces are devastated, that 
millions of men are imprisoned in the trenches, are lying 
dead or wounded on battlefields, or are choking, sobbing, 
and coughing their lives away from the effects of the 
destructive gases,—try to prefigure to the mind that such 
horrors are going on not a hundred miles from Paris, and 
then enter any one of the brilliantly lighted tea-rooms— 
the crowded gallery corridors of the Ritz, or Ciro’s Café, 
or Colombin’s, or Rumpelmeyer’s—and see if, between’ 
the contrast presented by the reality of war and the 
movement and animation of these thousands of groups 
assembled in these fashionable rendezvous, chatting, gos- 
sipping, secure in sense of personal safety, such a scene 
does not produce the shadowy, impalpable sensation of 
dreaming, wide-awake. 

Paris is full, is crowded. The prix de guerre at hotels 
and lowered rentals for apartments have tempted the 
chatelains who were economizing in the country to winter 
in the capital. Streets and shops, if not as congested as 
before the war, are at least showing signs of a revival 
of the old life. Nowhere is this proof of renewed activity 
more striking than in the five o’clock gatherings in the 
tea-rooms. Automobiles roll in under the protecting 
glass or marble porches; liveried attendants are at hand 
to open doors or advance the huge umbrella to cover 
velvets and feather or fur-trimmed hats; the rotary 
doors swing with the customary smoothness; and, once 
within the warmed, flower-decorated interiors, one finds 
the same:contributory elements, the same vague charm, 
the same alluring attraction, that for long years now have 
wrought the great changes in our modern life, in our 
modern customs. ‘The intimacy, the delicate privacy of 
the boudoir or salon chat over the teacups, have been ex- 
changed for the noise and publicity, but also for the greater 
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animation and contagious gayety offered by café or hotel 
reunions. 

In these Paris days of the “greatest war in history” 
the same strange contrasts in the many worlds that 
elbow each other at the little tables are to be seen each 
day entering the crowded rooms as have marked the 
changes brought about by a republican France. Women 
of the highest fashion, who still caress the belief of holding, 
at least on their days at home, salons formés, are seated 
close—if indeed they are not one of the party—to ladies 
of the newest order of the plutocracy, for need of funds 
for war charities and committee meetings are necessary 
pontoon bridges thrown across the chasm that formerly 
separated the social shores of the Faubourg Saint Germain 
and the nouveaux-riches. Here and there at the tables 
the familiar face of a noted actress or the elderly counte- 
nance of an academician looms out amid the less striking 
features. ‘There are also those other “priestesses of civ- 
ilization,”’ as Lecky calls the women of a certain world 
of no social standing whatever, but who nevertheless 
are the undisputed sovereigns of modern taste, since 
every woman present is garbed as pleases these dictators 
of fashion. Among the groups there are everywhere to 
be seen the now familiar figures of the khaki or blue or 
red uniformed soldier or officer. Bandaged faces, arms 
in slings, the legless trouser, are crowded in between 
the velvets and furred hats and tailor-made costumes. 
The presence of the soldier in these crowded gatherings, 
the medals worn, the pathetic spectacle of carefully con- 
cealed wounds or mutilated limbs, are alone reminders of 
hospital or ambulance. ‘Their presence alone might per- 
haps account for a marked change in the extraordinarily 
modified tone of the Parisian festive note. One is immedi- 
ately struck with the accent of a certain restraint, with 
a new aspect of seriousness, with the subdued inflections 
of voice, and the absence of happy laughter in these tea- 
table gatherings. A hush has come over the Parisian 
world. It is bad form to be overgay, as it is to be over- 
dressed. That wonderful sense of good taste, that 
innate respect for conventionality, which is but good taste 
for the multitude, would have produced this transforma- 
tion in manners had not the tragedy of the war pene- 
trated to the very heart of the nation. 

I was one of a little company at breakfast at Ciro’s 
the other day. Gusts of loud laughter suddenly swept 
above the low, well-bred murmuring of the voices about 
us. Heads were turned and eyes were opened wide in 
amazed rebuke at the unseemly explosion of semi-riotous 
merriment. ‘The maitre d’hétel advanced in solemn con- 
sternation, and his inquisitorial eye policed the offenders 
at the table into instant obedience. 

Where are the frivolous, light-winged dancers of the tango, 
of the two-step, of the maxixe? Where the wearers of the 
incredible costumes of fifteen months ago,—gowns so abbre- 
viated one could echo Donnag’s witticism that every woman 
could assert with perfect truth she had nothing to wear? 
And where all the diamonds, and the ropes of pearls, and 
the flashing rubies and emeralds that made women seenr to 
be as garlanded with jewels as are the shop windows of the 
famous jewellers of the Rue de la Paix, while the monster 
aigrettes worn gave the ladies of that now bygone day the 
look of delicate dolls of fashion playing at being Indian 
savages? 

All this world of extravagant modes, of questionable and 
dangerous license, seems as dead and forgotten as are the 
fashions and follies of a lost epoch. 

The topics discussed in every reunion, among every group, 
in Paris to-day are typical of the revolution in ideas and in 
ideals that has changed the City of a Thousand Pleasures into 
a city of consecrated energies. ‘The ladies seated about the 
little tea-tables, having come from their hospital, ambu- 
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lance, or ouvroir work, you will find are discussing com- 
mittee meetings, or plans for raising new funds, or projects 
for sending larger gifts to the front. The groups that 
include a soldier or officer or an elderly civilian are sure to 
be heard discoursing on the latest military event. Rumors, 
secrets of political or projected war manceuvres, of plots or 
counter-plots, “news from the front,” the real story of the late 
ministerial crisis, the late sensational change in the command 
of the army, the sending of Gen. Joffre on diplomatic missions 
to insure greater amity among the Allies——every move on 
the political, governmental, or military chessboard is guessed 
at, garbled, or stated authoritatively. The place once held 
by ladies in Paris in the great world of politics and society 
through the medium of the salon since seventeenth and 
eighteenth century salons flourished chiefly because men 
haunted them to give and to receive news, to intrigue for 
place and preferment, before newspapers, in the true sense 
of the word, existed, and before a republican form of govern- 
ment had made modern political organizations . possible. 
This past reign of the salon has seen a curious revival, emi- 
nently characteristic of our modern world in the five o’clock 
tea-rooms. To be a part of the great world, or even spec- , 
tator, to enter the charmed realm of a fashionable salon even 
a hundred years ago—and what social snubs would not an 
ambitious man or woman swallow? A glass door and a five- 
franc piece now admit him who wills to come and gaze at 
“tout Paris.’ It is only a question of time and well-directed 
energies when the newest comer may hope to be one of those 
playing Mzecenas to duchess or prince. 

A certain scene rises up before me—a scene to which I 
referred in the little paper printed November 11. It was 
one of those chance incidents brought about by the war 
which curiously and aptly prove the revolution in French . 
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social customs. An American friend of mine had recently 
married a convalescent French officer. The gentleman’s 
family name is one to be found in the historic pages of every : 
memoir or history of France, several of his ancestors having 
held the highest places in the gifts of the Bourbon kings. | 
During their visit at my Normandy home I had listened to | 
a thrilling account of the battle of the Marne from the lips 
of one of the heroes of that famous contest. A certain brave 
soldat, Gaétan by name, was also making me a visit during 
his period of convalescence. 

One evening there was a gathering in my boudoir of these 
widely separated social friends. ‘The yellow lamplight that 
through its rosy shade suffused the old panelled walls, the | 
faded tones of draperies and chair coverings, of colored prints, 
and the pale tones of the roses and tinted begonias, touched 
Gaétan the soldier’s war-worn features with a look of bloom 
a fortnight’s respite from hospital fare had not as yet given 
them. Not awkwardly nor in any sense ill at ease, but 
nevertheless with that note of deference and respect the 
Frenchman can assume when occasion requires, this ‘‘artist 4 
in plaster,’”’ for such was the soldier’s trade in piping times 
of peace, sat on the very edge of his fauteuil, his long, lean 
frame bent forward. No one could have guessed that this 
man, whose life had been spent in decorating Parisian doors 
and walls and ceilings, chiefly on step-ladders, had not always 
lived in the company of beautiful é/égantes and titled gentle- 
men of the highest rank. Gaétan was as unconscious of 
the contrast offered by his stained blue soldier’s trousers, 
by his course shirt open at the throat, by his broad red 
belt and his hobnailed shoes, to the exquisite daintiness as 
he was to the stupendous changes in the history of France 
in the past hundred years that had made his being opposite 
the lady a possibility. Why should a soldier of France who 
had fought great battles, who had been wounded three 
times, who had already returned to the front twice and was — 
only waiting to take his turn in the trenches, since he had 
but one ambition, “de facie mon devoir jusqu’ au bout,’ ’—why 
should such a man be abashed by the presence of a beautiful F 
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lady and of a gentleman comte who, had the latter not also 
been ill, might very well have been his superior officer and 
therefore a good comrade? ‘The trenches have broken down 
more walls between Frenchmen than all the mouthings of 
the socialists. 

Gaétan, therefore, having been asked to tell the story of 
his great battle, told it with no thought of any other hint 
of distress or show of embarrassment than comes to all sons 
of the people in the beginning of a tale. Then he warmed 
to his moving narrative, and we who listened sat tense, spell- 
bound. ‘Thus might a Greek hero of the greater antique 
Greek days have told the story of his battles, and thus would 
he have swept the souls of his listeners, as Gaétan swept 
ours, with the waves of his simple, stirring, and passionate 
eloquence. But what must the eighteenth-century priests 
have thought of a man of the people, a common soldier, 
talking, as man‘to man, to a descendant of the great 
de Choiseul? 


Paris, FRANCE. 


The Holly. 


The flow’rs are gone from wood and dell, 
The moors are brown and gray, 

And mists ’mid pine-trees’ purple stems 
Drift softly by to-day. 

The leaves that fell in golden show’rs 
Now lie all dimm’d and dead, 

But holly wears, ’gainst coming Yule, 
Her bonny beads of red. 


‘The rose-hips in their scarlet sheen 
Are gone from hedgerows bare, 

The spindle boughs brave plunder prov’d 
For wing’d troops of the air, 

The ivy berries still are seen, 
Night-black they hang o’erhead, 

But ’gainst their gloom like jewell’d drops 
Gleam holly’s beads of red. 


Oh, gay the Christmas wreath shall be 
With myrtle and with yew, 
With mistletoe like cluster’d stars 
Dimm’d softly by the dew; 
Oh, glad be every heart the while, 
That Christmas joy is shed, 
When stor’d-up stunshine seems to smile 
From holly’s beads of red. 
—The Pall Mall Magazine. 


The Magi and Their Gits. 


BRADLEY GILMAN. 


As we give full play to our fancy we can see them, gray- 
bearded men, leaning on their staves, with flowing 
robes, and bowed with the weight of their garnered 
wisdom. ‘Their faces are furrowed with deep lines of 
thought, and a calmness rests there which has come from 
the calm midnight and the voiceless stars with whom 
they have communed through many vigils. They have 
long ceased to care for the occupations of the world or 
the ambitions of statecraft; they are no longer tossed 
on the waves of any sea of human passion. Purified by 
their contact with celestial mysteries, they love truth 
alone, and their only care is that they may find divine 
wisdom in the bosom of God. Out of the East they come, 
the marvellous East, land of miracle and mystery, in whose 
sealed chambers repose the secrets of all time, the land 
of the sphinx and the veiled Isis. 

Now these gray-bearded men have yielded to a lead- 
ing such as they never before felt. Across untried lands, 
through deserts drear and trackless wastes, they press on, 
hope for a revelation from their celestial guide which 
justify the beating of their eager hearts. And now 
thlehem they come, even to the humble abode where 
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lies the wondrous child, sleeping peacefully upon the 
breast of Mary, his loving mother. They enter the 
cave-like dwelling, which is marked by no splendor 
save that the messenger fire hangs poised above it. At 
once they open their carefully guarded treasures, and 
each bows himself, in Eastern fashion, before the heav- 
enly babe. With gestures of deepest reverence, and faces 
full of profoundest awe, they offer their gifts,—gifts 
such as were given by custom to kings,—“‘ gold, and frank- 
incense, and myrrh.’”’ These they place at the mother’s 
feet, and presently, again bowing low, they withdraw, 
in solemn silence, and set their faces toward the East. 
The star has vanished from above the favored roof; 
no longer is it needed. Other stars there are, familiar 
to those seers, learned in the star lore of the Orient; 
by them dimly lighted they grope their way, climbing 
the hills that gird the little hamlet, glance back once 
more at the twinkling lights, then pass from view, and 
are gone,—gone forever. ‘The East has bowed to the West, 
and the mist of oblivion closes around her as She departs, 
waiting for the last days, when all shall be revealed. 
The hoarded wisdom of Egypt and India and Persia has 
prostrated itself at the feet of this wondrous child of God, 
and a new era has begun. 

The freighted years roll by, and we look back across 
them with the eye of fancy and sympathy, and with 
hearts generous in their Christmas interpretation. May 
we not say that the Christ is born anew for each age 
and generation? And it is the joy of each age to lay its 
gifts at his feet. Nineteen hundred years ago Jesus came 
to earth, and he appeared to men as an infant. The 
years passed; he grew in grace and strength, and at the 
meeting with the learned rabbis in the temple he was 
born anew into the life of the mature mind; again, in 
the daily tasks of his Nazareth home he stood to his 
neighbors as the thoughtful, devout young artisan; later 
he had unfolded into the learned, gentle, winning teacher; 
after his mission was accomplished, and he had sealed his 
message with his blood, the same process of spiritual re- 
birth went on. And such is the marvellous power of his 
life to vivify other lives that each age as it advances 
finds the Christ born to it anew, newly revealed in a 
broader and deeper meaning; and to this newly born 
eternal Christ should our most precious gifts be brought. 
We should bring our offerings, even as did the Wise Men 
of old,—in our fancy, through our pure sentiment, we 
should lay them at his feet; and we shall go from his divine 
presence, as did those pilgrims of the East, uplifted and 
glorified. 

Those gifts were various. One brought frankincense, 
a precious gum used in altar-worship; it may well stand 
as a symbol of loyalty and devotion: And while we may 
not offer the frankincense itself, we may offer that for 
which it is a symbol: we may pledge ourselves to him, and 
to his cause of truth and love; we may exalt his name until 
it shall be above every other name; we may think of him 
so lovingly that he shall stand highest in our affections 
and he shall lift us, by his mystic power, nearer to that 
Infinite Presence who was his Father, and is ours also. 
Another of the gifts was myrrh,—myrrh, the symbol of 
sorrow and suffering, of trial and temptation, of dis- 
appointment and despair. Here again, while we may 
not make this offering literally, we can bring to the 
Christ that which the myrrh symbolizes. Not that we may 
creep through life untouched by pain, nor can we thrust 
our cares wholly upon the shoulders of a friend; but we 
can accept every experience, and wrest from it its lesson, 
and while we stagger under our heavy burden we claim 
kinship with him of Palestine who was ‘‘a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with griefs.” The third of the Wise Men 
brought an offering of gold. Its bearer was a king, says 
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the legend, of a great merchant country. In bringing the 
gold he brought that for which his busy subjects were 
struggling; and this gold may well symbolize our action, 
our striving, the energies of our bodies and minds. We may 
lay at his feet all earnest deeds, in his service and to his 
glory. What avarice and hate and lust of power have 
sheltered themselves, during these nineteen centuries, be- 
hind the person of Jesus! What unholy deeds have been 
done ‘‘in his name”! Yet again, what tender deeds, 
what gentle influences, what heroic self-denials, ‘‘in his 
name,” hide themselves away in loving families and 
among true friends! Are they therefore unknown? Is 
God unmindful of them? No; we may rest assured that 
the same Infinite Power which searches out the tiniest 
atom of stardust astray in the vortex of whirling planets 
searches out also the hidden heroisms of the humblest 
human heart. We need more of the personal loving in- 
fluence of Jesus in our troubled hearts, more of that 
sweet sentiment which this Christmas season brings into 
our fitful forgetful lives. 
“We differ when we speak of him, 
Our words are not the same; 


But in our hearts there burns 
One undivided flame. 


Our words must differ, but our hearts 
Still yield him reverence due; 

We love, in spite of all our creeds,— 
Our love at least is true. 


And if, above the starry skies, 
He knows of what is here, 

He knows there is a place for him 
At all our Christmas cheer.” 


Canton, Mass. 


Teaching Americanism in our Liberal Churches. 


CHARLES H. LYTILE. 


II. 


- Excellent and eventually effective as these govern- 
mental measures for teaching Americanism promise to 
be, it is obvious that they cannot reach great masses of 
the foreign-born who are beyond the scope of the schools 
and the libraries, who live in colonies or construction- 
camps, or on the outskirts of some great mining or iron- 
foundry towns of the Middle West. Other methods 
must be adopted to reach these people; and those meth- 
ods have been put into operation by certain private 
agencies, for which the newly founded Immigrants in 
America Review serves as a clearing-house, much as the 
Survey serves sociological interests. In its first number 
it brings word of recent California legislation providing 
for the teaching of aliens in the evening schools who 
desire to become citizens. There is also a long article 
on the work of the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
sending instructors to impart patriotic knowledge to 
railroad camps, factory clubs, and similar groups in the 
large Eastern cities, particularly New England. ‘This 
work of the Association, with which we may well begin 
our review of private organizations, is more extensively 
described in a book by G. W. Tupper of Boston, “ Foreign- 
born in America,’’ who was the originator of the idea in 
connection with the Association. Not only have local 
societies in New England cities given instruction in 
English and citizenship to their members, but an advisory 
staff has devoted its time to the needs of the immigrants 
just arriving in the seaports. When we learn that pa- 
triotic lectures are given in Lawrence, Mass., Cambridge, 
Mass., and Philadelphia, Pa., on Sunday evenings to 
four and five hundred men, we commence to realize the 
potentialities of the private agency in reaching men whom 
governmental means could never attract. 
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Although lacking such ample facilities and affiliations as 
the Young Men’s Christian Association possesses, the 
North American Civic League for Immigrants (175 State 
Street, Boston) has for some years given useful counsel 
and patriotic instruction in the schools of Boston, with 
the co-operation of the School Committee. Besides its 
educational work, the League has conducted terminal 
point work, industrial ‘conciliation and information bu- 
reaus, and has published thousands of its ‘‘ Messages 
for Newcomers’’ written in the various foreign lan- 
guages. 

As we might surmise, it is impracticable for every 
immigrant to attend regular classes or clubs. Informa- 
tion must therefore be imparted, not only by such lect- 
ures as those of the Educational Alliance (East Broad- 
way and Jefferson Street, New York City), in Yiddish on 
Saturday nights and English on Sunday nights, dealing 
with the history of our country, but also by the distribu- 
tion of concise little booklets in the various languages 
for use in home and factory. Besides those already 
mentioned, the Immigrants Education Society (441 
Fifth Avenue), under the auspices of the Connecticut 
Daughters of the Revolution, and directed by John 
Foster Carr, publishes the “Tittle Green Book,” a guide 
to America in Italian, Polish, Yiddish, and English. ‘In 
each version the Guide has been specially written and 
adapted to the peculiar necessities of each nativity na- 
tionality of immigrant. Laws that are different in this 
country (as, for instance, the invalidity of rabbinical 
divorce), modes of travelling and living here, farm-hand 
offices,—such items give a fair idea of the diverse but 
desirable information offered by the booklet. The Society 
has hitherto devoted itself to publishing and introducing 
this Guide, but expects to undertake broader lecturing 
and publication work soon.” 

Rather more local in its primary purposes, but in 
practice quite as broad as many others we have men- 
tioned, is the City History Club of New York (105 West 
4oth Street), which is organized for the dissemination of 
a knowledge of city history and the inculcation of civic 
pride. It accomplishes this through the organization of 
clubs and classes in the public schools, in settlements, 
and in churches; and by illustrated lectures, for which 
the Club maintains a complete set of rare slides. But 
its scope is yet wider: by visits to historical sites in and 
around New York, to municipal works and plants, and 
by lectures on the plan of government in Albany, Wash- 
ington, and New York City, it enters, if it does not invade, 
the domain of immigrant instruction. Its spirit, indeed, 
is fully in accord with that which this article seeks to 
further. 

Thus we have reviewed certain types of societies de- 
signed to promote the growth of Americanism. It would 
be tiresome to name all the associations that attempt 
the field. For instance, there are many which appeal to 
those of higher intelligence in the community and to 
arouse in them active civic loyalty. ‘There is the New 
England Civics Institute, under the direction of William 
W. Peck (120 Boylston Street, Boston), which offers a 
thoroughly detailed scheme of instruction in political 
theory and civics according to a schedule prepared in 
the University of Wisconsin, and, through the agency of 
the Institute, adopted by the State of Massachusetts for 
civics classes in the higher schools. Again, one should 
take note of the American Civic Association in Wash- 
ington, D.C., which, under the leadership of R. B. Wat- 
rous, publishes books and leaflets relating to city plan- 
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ning, sanitation, schools, etc., and of the League for i 
Political Education (147 West 48th Street, New York =“ 


City), which aims to “promote good citizenship, social 
justice and general intelligence ce — ae 
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lectures and discussions” at the club rooms. 

The whole point of this registration of agencies is to 
show that the subject has been one of concern, is one of 
vital interest, and our enlistment would be an accession 
to a band of very foresighted and devoted thinkers. 
To even the casual observer nothing is more absurd than 
the aimless way in which we now attack the problems of 
social justice and civic purity, appealing to a national 
idealism that is difficult-to appraise, and to an intelligent 


-and unselfish ballot that does not exist, particularly in 


the Eastern States, overrun by people who are alien in 
birth, in tongue, in interests, in ideals. * Reformers 
may cry aloud with clarion oratory and write with im- 
passioned fervor, but until we reach the millennium the 
one-third that is wicked must be corrected and redeemed 
by the ballot of the two-thirds who are educated and 
high-minded. We must have an intelligent, vigilant, and 
patriotic suffrage if America is to be the field of enlight- 
ened social life for which we dream.{ ‘Therefore it is 
our duty to combine Americanism with liberalism, to 
make straight in the desert of the immigrant’s ignorance 
a highway for social idealism. 

Such is the propaganda: what is the policy, the cam- 
paign? Not only to sustain every one of these efforts I 
have reviewed, and any other that may be started, 
whether as a private enterprise or as a public one (such 
as Americanization Day, civic instruction in the curricu- 
lum of our public schools), but to seek for ways in which 
our churches also may serve the creation of the higher 
citizenship. This may be brought about in many ways: 
by organizing classes in American political theory, the 
study of the lives of our great patriots and statesmen, the 
needs and aims of our community life round about the 
church; by conducting open forums and debates on week- 
day evenings for the discussion of vital community ques- 
tions; or by public lectures on American history, gov- 
ernment; or even so popular a method of diffusing pride 
in our country as “travel talks’? with stereopticon 
illustration. If your church conducts or participates in 
‘a settlement, be sure that its programme includes some 
sort of instruction in civic idealism. It is just as im- 
portant as wood-working or sewing or dancing; and it is 
a subject that can be inducted in a great variety of in- 
teresting ways. 

The method of projecting such idealism will be revealed. 
It is the purpose and the conviction which I wish to im- 
press upon all. We should do this, indeed, not only for 
our country, but for our church; it is needless to say 
what is obvious at every turn, that religious liberalism 
depends upon the fortunes of true Americanism. Liber- 
alism, democratic in principle, is connate with American- 
ism, democratic in application; the one must live or die 
with the other. Liberalism, magnanimous in inclusive- 
ness, is apposite with Americanism, hospitable and tolerant 
in its welcome given and trust reposed in the newcomer. 
Liberalism, ever seeking the fresher, larger, humaner 
ideal, is concentric with Americanism with its ideal of 
the social brotherhood through social equality, man’s 
rectification of man. Liberalism, our Unitarianism pri- 
marily, proposing the human brotherhood as holy, has 
interests identical with Americanism, proposing the high 
‘citizenship as holy. While we may never have the 
audacity to call ourselves ‘The American Church,” we 
should not falter in terming ourselves “The Church of 
Americanism,” and in making the name a fact. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


* There are over 3,000,000 unnaturalized males oyer twenty-one in this country at 
p t 


Lon Tha challeses is pithily put in James Oppenheim’s words: “Are we great enough to 
swing to Heaven what Europe ground in the dust?” 
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At Gibraltar. 


Thou art the rock of empire, set mid-seas 
Between the East and West, that God has built; 
Advance thy Roman borders where thou wilt 
While run thy armies true with his decrees; 
Law, justice, liberty,—great gifts are these; 
Watch that they spread where English blood is spilt, 
Lest, mixed and sullied with his country’s guilt, 
The soldier’s life-stream flow, and Heaven displease! 
Two swords there are: one naked, apt to smite, 
Thy blade of war; and, battle-storied, one 
Rejoices in the sheath, and hides from light. 
American I am; would wars were done! 
Now westward, look, my country bids good-night— 
Peace to the world from ports without a gun! 
—George Edward Woodberry. 


Che Pulpit. 


A Sermon for Forefathers’ Day. 


REV. HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


This is the word of the Lord unto Zerubbabel, saying, Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.— 
ZECHARIAH IV. 6. 


The overthrow and destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Assyrians under Sennacherib in the year 586 B.c. was one 
of the bitterest of the many tragedies which have befallen 
the Jewish people. They saw their country invaded by 
a cruel enemy of overpowering strength, who slew their 
young men, laid waste the entire land, and carried off 
their leaders as hostages and their women and children 
as slaves. The great military empire of Assyria had 
apparently destroyed forever the little nation which 
dwelt among the hills of Palestine and there dreamed 
high and holy dreams. 

But among the Jews there were some who kept alive 
the faith of their fathers, and by and by the national life 
began to revive a little. After many years of exile a 
party of Hebrews was permitted to return to Jerusalem 
to begin the reconstruction of the ruined city. They 
were a weak handful, often tempted to despair, and as 
often urged onward in their task by their priest and 
prophet Zechariah. From one of these times of discour- 
agement comes this fragment of an oracle,—‘‘the word 
of the Lord unto Zerubbabel, ... Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” It is 
doubtless a passage from a sermon in which the prophet 
promised, in the name of Jehovah, that, in spite of all 
obstacles and disheartenment, Zerubbabel, the civil head 
of Jerusalem during its restoration, should live to com- 
plete the rebuilding of the Temple. It was the seer’s 
word of cheer to the discouraged builders at a moment 
when they felt their task hopeless. What though they 
lacked might and power? ‘Through the spirit of the Lord 
they would yet see the fulfilment of their dream. 

That story of an ancient time comes to us as an echo 
of 


“e 


.. old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 


But the tale of warring empires, of cruelty and broken 
faith, of ancient cities trodden into dust, of famous 
temples shattered and painfully rebuilt, recurs again and 
again, even to our own day. ‘Two short years ago we 
might have flattered ourselves that our generation was 
happily secure from such trials by fire; that the civiliza- 
tion which bound nation to nation with so many common 
bonds would not again witness an all-consuming flame 
of hatred and destruction; that the savage cruelty of a 
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Sennacherib or an Attila had been eliminated, at least 
from Christian hearts. To-day we stand painfully dis- 
abused of these comfortable fallacies. A gigantic horror 
of great darkness has settled down upon the world that 
we called civilized, seizing millions of men in throes of 
bitter anguish, plunging millions of women into deepest 
sorrow and despair, loading upon millions of children 
burdens as yet unguessed at, to be borne through a cent- 
ury to come. No man is wise enough as yet to surmise 
what may issue out of this darkness, save that it will be 
another world than that which we have known,—a dif- 
ferent civilization, purified and ennobled in some of its 
aspects doubtless, yet weak and pale in the face of stu- 
pendous problems, bowed down with the weight of an 
unforeseen load, bitter with loss and with the renuncia- 
tion of plans nobly formed, of hopes deeply cherished, 
for the advancement of mankind. 

When the day of peace shall at last dawn again, be it 
soon or late, the men and women who are inheritors of 
the common civilization of Europe and America must 
turn to the task of rebuilding their ideals, of reconstruct- 
ing the house of life, much as those Jewish exiles turned 
to the rebuilding of the shattered Temple at Jerusa- 
lem. For the civilization which looked so fair, though 
its plaster did indeed cover many a weak and many a 
rotten spot, has tumbled with the earthquake shock in a 
disastrous ruin which has swept away alike the hopes of 
the reformer, the plans of the constructive statesman, 
the enlarging enterprises of the merchant, the vision of 
artist and poet, the labor and the hopeful expectation of 
tens of millions of human beings. 

People who are searching for an explanation for the 
great catastrophe of this war are wont to tell us that it 
proves the weakness of religion, for the churches in every 
land have been impotent to influence by a hair’s breadth 
the counsels of the nations that moved toward war. 
The charge is indeed only too true, but other great fac- 
tors in national life have been equally impotent. The 
statesmen of Europe have striven for a century to build 
up a code of international law, only to see that code 
flouted and denied whenever it has stood in the path of 
some alleged “‘military necessity.’’ ‘The law-abiding in- 
stinct which has sought to establish just and rational 
principles of dealing between nation and nation, and to 
protect the lives and property of innocent non-comba- 
tants, has proved no less impotent than has religion. 
The last half-century has seen a great development in 
the sense of a common humanity, especially among the 
workers, most notably to be observed in the internation- 
alism of the socialist movement. It was a sentiment 
which has been counted upon as a great factor for peace, 
yet in the day of wrath it was speedily submerged, its 
cry of brotherhood drowned in the call to arms and the 
clamor of angry voices. There have, again, been those 
who have told us that by arming was the resort to arms 
to be forestalled, that peace was insured by squadrons 
at sea and mobile armies on land. Yet the armor of the 
just man has not prevented the unjust from waging war 
upon him. ‘The common failure of religion, of law, of 
the sentiment of internationalism, prove not the weak- 
ness and the inadequacy of these alone, but of the whole 
civilization which we have reared. ‘The walls built with 
unslacked lime have fallen, and we must build anew. 

We know not yet what is to be our country’s part in 
this task, but on this day when in past years we have 
been wont to recall the devotion and self-sacrifice of our 
fathers, and to summon up the beckoning vision of a 
noble national ideal, it is well for us to consider the 
heavy obligations which the present hour lays upon 
America. Only with the unfolding months shall we 
know with any definiteness the part which we are to be 
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called upon to play,—only with the passage of years 
shall we realize'its full measure. But we do know that 
America must play some part, be it noble or ignoble,— 
and that not a small one,—for she is no longer the remote 
province which she was when the Napoleonic wars swept 
Europe, but one of the great nations,—great in wealth, 
in power, in influence. 

We hope and pray that our part may be wrought out 
in peace. If America is to be the spokesman of the 
moral sense of civilization, is to speak to-day what will 
in years to come be the verdict of posterity as it weighs 
the great issues of this mighty struggle, it is essential 
that she be clear-sighted and patient, that she stand 
firm for truth, for fair dealing, for righteousness and 
mercy, and for liberty. To be a spokesman in any such 
sense is to bear a heavy responsibility,—only to be honor- 
ably discharged by a nation which is just and fearless. 
We hope and pray that Providence may give to us the 
work of succoring the hungry and the stricken, of hold- 
ing the scales of justice with a hand that neither trembles 
nor for fear or favor inclines the scales this way or that, 
of doing all that in us lies to re-establish good faith and 
friendly intercourse among men of many nations. If, at 
length, that way of peace be closed to us, and we also 
are ranged in arms as participants in a world war, God 
grant that we play our part like men, without haste or 
clamor or self-seeking, but with courage to bear heavy 
burdens, with eagerness to show mercy, and with a stead- 
fast determination that out of this sorrow and suffering 
there shall emerge a world ruled by holier and better 
ideals. 

That another world shall arise, more firmly rooted in 
nobility and truth, is an obligation laid not indeed upon 
our land alone, whether in peace or in war, but upon the 
men and women of good-will in every land. It is the 
rebuilding of the temple of our hopes and visions, now 
so shattered; the rehabilitation of our house of life, now 
so polluted with blood and all manner of shameful things. 
There are those who tell us that the rebuilding is for 
those who have the will to power; that it is by might alone 
that the nations live; that the world must and will accept 
the ideals of the conqueror, however evil those ideals 
may have appeared before he achieved his conquest. 
That is an interpretation of history which finds some 
justification, but men and women of faith will be slow to 
grant it more than a limited measure of truth. For this 
earth has seen the downfall of many a nation “drunk 
with the sight of power,” the overthrow of the 

«|. . heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard, 

[The] valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding, calls not Thee to guard.” 
Again and again the conqueror has been subdued by the 
loftier vision of the conquered, the might and the power 
have faded and shrunk away while the nation which 
built by the spirit of the Lord stood fast and prevailed. 
The Assyria of Sennacherib is a tale that is told, but the 
Jew worships in a hundred lands the Lord Jehovah of 
his fathers. 

The temple of the new civilization which must be 
built out of the ruins and the dust by aching hands and 
discouraged hearts must be built not by might or by 
power, but by and in the spirit of the Lord God. It- 
must be built in a new faith in humanity. That is a 
difficult faith in the face of the cruelty, the hatred, and 
the wrong done in Europe during the past two years. 


And yet by far the greater and the more shameful part : 
of that wrong is to be ascribed, not to the men in the 
SE, ‘a i 


ranks who are brothers, husbands, fathers, good | 
serviceable citizens in times of peace, bie, to genet 
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those who count themselves its masters; who are pos- 


sessed by a pagan philosophy which for them turns evil 
into good and grants a warrant for whatever course 
promises to advance their ends, no matter how base and 
unchivalric it be. We must not let our faith in human- 
ity at large be choked by poisoned clouds, nor by the 
bitter cries of hatred and revenge which they provoke. 
A story of such faith comes to us from Flanders, in the 
incident of an old Belgian peasant who was found amid 
the ruins of his native village, decorating with flowers 
the graves of some soldiers whom he had recently helped 


_to bury. When he was asked why he had decorated the 


graves of the Germans as well as of the French and the 
Belgians he replied: ‘Why not? Are they not also sons 
of God?” In their hearts most of the men who fight, 
on whatever front, are sick with loathing for the whole 
business, and are sustained only by an overpowering 
sense of duty and by a belief that they indeed fight and 
die for their country. Faith in humanity demands that 
these men, the toilers in the field, in the shop, on train 
or shipboard, shall have a larger voice in the life of their 
country, a firmer assurance that they shall not be ordered 
forth to slay and be slain at the bidding of rulers whom 
they did not choose and over whom they have no con- 
trol. A broader and truer democracy which treats men 
not as pawns in war’s game of chess, but as souls entitled 


- to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, is an essential 


element in any reconstruction of civilization. That true 
democracy is based on religion, because it knows that all 
men and women are children of God. 

We need to build in a larger faith in the power of law 
as a more just and certain way of establishing justice 
and equity on the earth. The world was just awaken- 
ing to a larger faith in the power of law among nations, 
when this war broke upon it to turn that faith into a 
jest about torn scraps of paper. But that faith is cer- 
tain to reassert itself, since arms have yet again proved 
so futile and so costly a way of determining what is just 
and right. But the law which is to be established must 
be a law which can command obedience of nations as of 
individuals; which can not only provide for cool delib- 
eration on difficult problems, and machinery for reaching 
their equitable solution, but can impose penalties for 
those who disturb the peace of the world. Faith in the 
power of law to deal justly will grow strong as men come 
to desire justice more than conquest, and an honorable 
peace more than the perilous adventure of conflict. 
There are, indeed, those who tell us that the only law 
which nations know is the great natural law, of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, which bids them fight for room and 
sustenance or die; and that history shows that this law 
alone is potent to command obedience. ‘The history of 
nations may, it is true, be read in the record of their 
wars or construed in terms of divine judgments wrought 
out in blood and iron upon peoples weakened in sloth 
and sin. A conqueror is often eager to proclaim the hand 
of God in the manifest destiny of his triumph. That 
partial reading of history in terms of the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest embodies a partial truth. The sin 
of a nation may lead on to a national catastrophe. But 
again and again that sin has been just the policy of up- 
building of an empire by might and power. The very 
triumphs in aggressive warfare which have been hailed 
as evidence of Divine favor have been pregnant with the 


seeds of decay and downfall. So Spain built an empire 


which ruled the world until the fruit of her cruelty, lust, 
and avarice had ripened. So Napoleon soared in glory 
until his course came to its inevitable downfall. The 
hand of God may be indeed traced in the life of nations, 
but it is to be traced most clearly in the slow upbuilding 
of the power of law, in the establishment of justice and 
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equity, of liberty and self-control, rather than in wars 
and revolutions. In the days of peace which shall, we 
hope and pray, follow this time of strife and hate, the 
new civilization must build in a firmer faith in this power 
of law to guide the nations into safer paths of honor, of 
righteousness, and of fruitful living. 

And, finally, we need to build in a larger faith in God. 
Man’s marvellous increase in control over the forces of 
nature in the course of the last century, his unprecedented 
accumulation of wealth, has bred in us all a pagan belief 
in the importance of material possessions, a confidence 
that our security was to be found in the power which 
our hands could wield, a faith that wealth and comfort 
and freedom from irksome cares were our highest good. 
It takes, perhaps, a stupendous catastrophe like this war 
to shatter those idols, to shake men into the realization 
that honor is more than life; that willingness to endure 
suffering is better than broken faith; that it is better to 
be just and true than to command the markets of the 
world; that the spirit of Christ is more lovely and admi- 
rable than the hammer of Thor; that the things which 
are seen are temporal while the things which are unseen 
are eternal. The world which has awakened to that 
realization will be a more deeply religious world, more 
sensitive to the life of the spirit,—a world of greater 
faith, of greater generosity, of nobler ideals. And it 
will turn to its hard tasks of reconstruction upheld by 
the knowledge that it must build again, not by might, 
nor by power, but by the spirit of the Lord God. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 
—Emerson. 


st 


Hush thy complaints. Sweetness and kindness are 
good when they bear thee home to God. Cruelty and 
wrong are good when they force thee to the bosom of 
God. Evil is evil unto him who doeth evil, but evil is 
good to thee if it unites thee with God the Beautiful. 
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The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life 

Provided it could be—but finding just 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 

Up to our means—a very different thing. 


— Browning. 
a 


Undue stress is sometimes laid on what is called the 
conviction of sin.... The conviction of sin comes 
surely enough and fast enough when you have the per- 
fect ideal before you and are striving to realize it. But 
I would rather have you aim at the conviction of right- 
eousness; that is, of rightness, of a heart right before 
God.—Andrew P. Peabody. - 


‘The great wrong in modern life on earth is a desperate 
struggle for a four-cornered contentment. It leads even 
the wise to a huge misshapen discontent which consumes 
millions and millions of lives. Teach those who come 
your way that it is not a formal peace which is worth 
having in life; it is the deep consciousness of power to 
create and progress, to create mew in life, and to live for 
wide, free, unsullied things, which never fail and never 
can decay.—From William James (?). 
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At Christmas Time. 


FRED V. HAWLEY. 


“Peace on the earth, good-will to men,” 
Celestial choirs have sung. 

“Love thou thy neighbor as thyself,” 
Prophetic tones have rung. 


“Return no evil against wrong, 
Make human sorrows less. 

Forgive that ye may be forgiven, 
Curse not, but always bless.” 


Are such words foolish sentiment, 
Not yet believed by men 

Who reason still that might makes right; 
When struck, strike back again? 


We will not even measure words, 
But in our souls be glad 

That, spite of earth’s long stream of blood, 
Full-fed with carnage mad, 


In face of war and want and woe, 
And swords and spears that gleam, 
Humanity at least has dreamed 
A high and holy dream! 


Literature. 


REMINISCENCES. By Lyman Abbott. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50 
net.—To one who is genuinely interested in 
people an autobiography is the most interest- 
ing form of literary expression. Psychologi- 
cally speaking, it tells always more than it 
says, and this is true whether the writer has 
intended to be wholly frank or not. In the 
case of a man like Lyman Abbott, accustomed 
to say directly the thing he means, possessed 
of unusual opportunities for sharing in the 
movements of his times, and looking back 
on an interesting life from his summit of 
eighty years, the result is a noteworthy book 
which sums up with exceptional clarity the 
progress of human thought through the 
decades in which his influence has counted 
much. For forty years he has reported 
current history from week to week, and he 
has known the men who have had most to do 
with shaping public progress. He calls his 
book ‘‘a simple account of what one man, 
without pretension to either genius or 
notable scholarship, has been able to do in 
aiding his fellow-men to just conclusions 
and right action in troublous times.’”? Many 
have followed the chapters in the Outlook 
and it is hardly necessary to review their 
course here. Readers of the Register will 
take interest not only in the chapters con- 
cerning political and social experiences and 
recollections, but in matters of serious 
thought and theology. As long ago as the 
election of Abraham Lincoln to the Presi- 
dency, Mr. Abbott had been called a Uni- 
tarian, and he explains that this epithet could 
not hurt him, while the name of abolitionist 
might split the church. In considering his 
course at this time he defines this principle, 
which is often serviceable, “Ask courage 
to tell me what to do, and caution to tell me 
how to do it.” At that time Mr. Abbott 
had made up his mind that the only possible 
settlement of the issue between North and 
South was to be found in the motto: ‘Liberty 
national, slavery sectional,’ and in the sermon 
then under consideration he emphatically 
expressed his disbelief in the doctrines of the 
Garrisonian abolitionists, which he still 
thinks to have been ‘‘not only impracticable, 
but a cowardly evasion of responsibility,” 
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declaring, on the other hand, that the issue 
could be settled by no compromise, being 
a phase of the world-wide issue between a 
Christian and a pagan civilization. With 
this beginning Dr. Abbott’s story of the war 
and reconstruction period is interesting, and 
indicates well the writer’s general attitude 
and outlook. ‘The first essential of an effec- 
tive sermon, he says, for instance, is a clearly 
defined object. It must be like a lawyer’s 
speech to a jury, not a professor’s lecture to 
aclass. He took individuals in his congrega- 
tion as types of the persons he wished to 
influence. In the chapter entitled “A 
Religious Revolution,’ Dr. Abbott pays 
tribute to the scientific discoveries and the 
higher criticism, the growth of the demo- 
cratic spirit, the development of human 
ideals, the wider acquaintance with other 
people and other forms of religion, and the 
change in religious motive, which have com- 
bined to make the last three-quarters of a 
century, spanned by his lifetime, ‘‘the epoch 
of the greatest spiritual progress the world 
has ever seen; not greater in spirit, but 
greater in extent even than the first century 
after the birth of Christ.” 


Henry CopMAN Porter. Seventh Bishop 
of New York. By George Hodges. New 
York: The Macmillan Company.—For the 
ordinary reader Dean Hodges is likely to be 
quite as interesting as Bishop Potter in this 
book. ‘This author’s work is all done so well 
that one enjoys it even though he is not much 
attracted to the subject-matter of the story 
he has to tell. In some ways the life of Bishop 
Potter is highly interesting, at least to those 
who are trying to read the religious signs of 
the times. He is a figure of note in the rapid 
growth of the Episcopal church in this coun- 
try, and in him are to be seen many of the 
qualities that have given that church such 
popular hold and power. He was undoubt- 
edly a great bishop. But one wonders a little 
whether it is quite satisfactory to have even 
the best of bishops made such an exalted 
personage as he appears to have been. It is 
rather the pride and boast of Episcopalians 
that they greatly love their bishops. Well, 
a good bishop is not apt to be much of a 
prophet. Might it not be as well to honor 
a little less the qualities that shine in the 
episcopal office, for the sake of honoring a 
little more those prophetic gifts which are 
about all that we have to lift us out of the 
ruts into which the world continually falls? 
The reader of this biography should find in it 
much both to entertain and instruct, while 
it may open up to his mind some questions 
of no small import in the field of religious 
thought and work. 


TRAVELS IN ALASKA. By John Muir. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50 
net.—When John Muir was on one of the 
Alaskan trips delightfully described in this 
book, which contains the last touches of the 
master hand, he met an old Scandinavian 
sea-captain who was stubbornly sceptical 
about glaciers and believed that ‘‘a glacier is 
a big mountain all covered up with ice.” 
“’Then a river,” replied Mr. Muir, “must be 
a mountain all covered with water,” and he 
proceeded to tell the captain that he must 
reform, for ‘‘a man who believed neither in 
God nor glaciers must be the worst of unbe- 
Everybody knows that Muir 
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himself believed heart and soul in glaciers 
and woods and rocks and flowers and all 
out-of-doors. He has been a missionary to 
men of duller souls and less alert eyes, and 
he makes us believe, too, until we forget the 
crackling wood fire and the shaded lamp by 
which we read, and push out with him into 
the northern country, and imagine for the 
time that we too are brave explorers, regard- 
less of discomforts and danger, friendly with 
Indians, and sure that all men are brothers. 
It is a marvel if we do not return to our- 
selves ashamed of our general indifference 
to the wonderful world we live in, vaguely 
conscious that we are missing some of the 
greatest experiences life affords, since we 
receive only in proportion to what we invest. 
A book like this is a cause for honest gratitude. 
Last week the Boston Authors Club dis- 
cussed the question, “Does the printed 
review kill the sale of a book?” and some 
pessimistic opinions regarding the right of a 
reviewer to exist were frankly expressed. It 
must depend somewhat on the book, and if 
the book stirs a reviewer to a generous desire 
to share with others his own enthusiasm for 
it, it certainly cannot do much harm. 


ARISTOCRACY AND Justice. By Paul 
Elmer More. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 net——Well-known as a 
distinguished essayist, Prof. More brings to 
the discussion of social questions a charm 
of style and wealth of historic illustration as 
delightful as rare. It is not, perhaps, 
strange that one who has held such long and 
loving converse with classic authors should 
be a laudator temporis actt. Or perhaps 
this is merely the sign of advancing years. 
Certain it is that in these essays there is a 
vigorous arraignment of modern democracy, 
its socialistic legislation, its tunmeasured 
philanthropy, its attack upon property, its 
contempt for educated leadership, its dis- 


‘regard for authority, its lack of reverence, 


its lawless individualism. And Mr. More’s 
severer criticism is directed to the well- 
meaning and short-sighted reformer rather 
than to demagogues, labor leaders, and the 
Yellow Press, finding a parallel in the senti- 
mental professions of equality and liberty 
of the French aristocracy that led to the 
Revolution. ‘‘So to-day the real strength of 
socialistic doctrines is not in the discontent 
of the workingmen, but in the faint-hearted 
submission of those who by the natural 
division of society belong to the class that 
has everything to lose by revolution, and in 
the sentimental adherence of dilettante re- 
formers.”” ‘These essays first appeared in 
the Unpopular Review. ‘They may be still 
called unpopular, but they well merit careful 
consideration by those whose sympathy 
tends to outrun their judgment. 


BATTLEGROUND ADVENTURES IN THE CIVIL 
War. By Clifton Johnson. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $2 net—These chap- 
ters record adventures now an important 
part of American history, as described fifty 
years afterward by eye-witnesses, or even 
participants, in these stirring events. Mr, 
Johnson sought out, with great patience, 
survivors of the period, led them to tell ag it 
the tales they had repeated till every 
tail was graved deep in memory, and he 
here reproduced them so fe as he 
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gathered his material from all sorts of people. 
entering sympathetically into each story, 
from whatever angle of personal opinion it 
might come. Here is a vivid picture from a 
man who lived in a log house on the main 
road half a mile south of Shiloh Church. 
“Northern or Southern, they was alike to me; 
I wasn’t nary one of ’em,”’ he said frankly, 
but after being overrun by both armies his 
conclusion was, ‘‘You can’t git so many men 
together as thar is in an army but thar’ll be 
some mean ones and some good ones.”” The 
captain of the Junior Volunteers at Vicks- 
burg, boys from twelve to fifteen; the rustic 
slave woman who belonged to President 
Tyler’s brother; the farmer’s daughter who 
lived close by the battlefield of Bull Run 
and never altered her opinion of Northern 
soldiers; the man who was taken prisoner 
by John Brown at Harper’s Ferry,—all these 
and many “more report what happened as 
they saw or were a part of it. There is 
perhaps no better way of understanding 
something of the suffering of non-combatants 
in such a war than by reading these plain 
accounts of personal experience. Time had 
softened rancor and allowed even a sense of 
humor to modify the pathos or the bitterness 
that might once have been pre-eminent in 
such narrations. Such stories reveal the 
sordid side of war, with its folly and injustice, 
in contrast to the high patriotism and de- 
votion with which men offered up their lives. 


THE STAKES OF DipLomacy. By Walter 
Lippmann. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.25 net.—In the multitude of books 
occasioned by the war, none is more remark- 
able for newspaper English and journalistic 
omniscience than Mr. Lippmann’s contribu- 
tion. It is full of ‘‘punch.’”’ To find a 
parallel one would turn to the Boston Amer- 
ican. Crisp, epigrammatic, unqualified 
sentences reveal the inner history of the 
Algeciras Conference, the Entente Cordiale, 
Italy’s seizure of Tripoli, the origin of 
Germany’s African colonies. The Failure of 
Democracy, the Patriotism of the Street, 
True and False Diplomacy, the Sources of 
International Friction, the Heart of Im- 
perialism, and Pacificism,—all are “shown 
up” in such ringing words that the laboring 
man, though a fool, need not err in his 
opinions. A curious person seeking the 
sources of such broad and accurate knowl- 
edge of current political events might be 
aided by two inadvertent statements. ‘As 
I write, the nature of that discussion has 
not been revealed,’”’ and, in another chapter, 
“A rough formula of what happens may be 
drawn up.’”’ ‘The readers of books are to be 
congratulated upon having brought to their 
attention these solutions of grave problems 
that in the daily press might easily have es- 
caped their notice. 


A Hiytrop ON THE Marne. By Mildred 
Aldrich. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—To have sought out a 
pleasant retreat in the feeling that all truly 
interesting experiences were in the past and 
that only the Great Adventure remained, 
and then stiddenly to find one’s self facing 
war itself, rudely awakened from placid 
pleasures to know that one must still be 

active and useful and ready to endure,— 
that was what happened to this American 
lady. From her hilltop she could hear and 
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see far over the lovely country for the sake 
of which Germans advanced until British 
and French turned them back. She served 
the soldiers, jested with the officers, and 
refused to retreat from the home she loved. 
These opening days of the war seem already 
far back in the past, but the shadow of much 
that was to come later rested already upon 
heart and mind. This is an interesting and 
not too tragic chapter in the history that 
has slowly unrolled and of which the end is 
not yet. : 

THe Lwusrrania’s Last Voyace. By 
Charles E. Lauriat, Jr. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1 net.—Mr. Lauriat 
did well to let his narrative stand just as 
he dictated it to the typist as a home letter 
while practically he was still living in the ter- 
rible experiences of last May and every de- 
tail was burned into his mind. This makes 
it frankly personal while the description is 
graphic, the sequences clearly stated. Thanks 
to the early training which made Mr. Lauriat 
fearless in the sea and skilful in the handling 
of boats, he was able not only to save his 
own life, but also to help others. Each trifle 
becomes important looked at later in the 
light of the fulfilled event, and the book 
takes its place as important testimony about 
a tragedy which thrilled the people of many 
nations with mingled wrath and sorrow. 
The sinking of the Lusitania is an historic 
incident which will not be forgotten. 


SuNLIT Days. Compiled by Florence Ho- 
bart Perin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.—Mrs. Perin believes in happiness, and 
this belief is the note to which her various 
compilations of helpful thoughts helpfully 
expressed are attuned. To begin the day 
with gratitude and courage, to find the joy 
of work and friendship and usefulness, to be 
steadfast in doing one’s very best,—here is 
the meaning of the daily reminder in selec- 
tion, poem, and prayer. The demand for 
such books is a sign of a sense of human need 
for inspiration and a definite though often 
unexpressed reliance on spiritual help. 


Miscellaneous. 


That Rev. J. Edgar Park has collected in 
book form several of his short essays, under 
the title ‘The Disadvantages of Being 
Good,” will be pleasant news for the many 
readers of the Christian Register who have 
enjoyed his delightfully whimsical articles. 
The book is presented as ‘‘A book of irre- 
sponsible and preposterous essays, little ser- 
mons that went wrong, and other sketches— 
‘The Folly of Getting There,’ ‘The Happi- 
ness of Being Grown-Up,’ ‘The Revision of 
the Ten Commandments,’ ‘Our Hereditary 
Scare,’ ‘Why Ministers Play Golf,’ ‘Some 
Inexpensive Household Luxuries,’ etc.”” The 
book is published in aid of the West 
Newton Day Nursery. It may be ordered 
from Ernest F. Dow, publisher, 993 Water- 
town Street, West Newton, and it is also on 
sale at the Nursery and the West Newton 
Post-office; price fifty cents, postage free, 


New Books Received. 
Historic Churches in Mexico. By Mrs. John Wesley 
Butler, $1.50. f 
The Shadow on the Dial. By O. H. Carmichael. $1.00 net. 


The First Christmas. Arranged by Harold Speakman. 
50 cents net. 
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CHRISTMAS SERMON BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For use of Post-office Mission workers and others interested 
No charge of any kind, Address 
Miss L. Freeman Clarke 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW WORLD 


AND 


THE NEW THOUGHT 


By Rev. James T. Brxsy, Ph.D. 


91 Mt. 


A volume for thinkers, and a stimulus to thought.—The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


A powerful and convincing argument for the existence of 
the Divine Realities —The Advance, Chicago. 


_ “The New World and the New Thought ” will dispel illu- 
sions, clear away doubts, and reveal innumerable founda- 
tions for all that is really valuable in religion and in life.— 
Boston Transcript. 


In a series of candid, able, and philosophic chapters Dr. 
Bixby endeavors to demonstrate that for whatever science 
has wrenched from faith she has given her back tenfold. 
His style is terse and strong, his logic sound, and his spirit 
one of dispassionate philosophy.—The Boston Advertiser. 


This book is as instructive as it is interesting. It is 
popular in style, scholarly in treatment, and reverently por- 
trays the new world as seen in the light of the new 
thought and the latest discoveries of science.—The Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


12mo., 219 pages. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.12. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


This book was printed as a memorial volume 
to commemorate Dr. Clarke’s one-hundredth 
birthday. The sermons were selected from the 
large number of those which expressed Dr. 
Clarke’s spirit of hope, a spirit which never 
failed him in the darkest hours of life, and, 
therefore, may bring a little strength and com- 
fort to others at this time when hope, founded 
on faith and the Providence of God, is so much 
needed. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF LIFE 


SERMONS BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


The Joys of Christmas; A Happy New 
Year; How to Get the Most out of the 
Coming Year; The Transformation of 
Years into Life; The Genuine Prayer; 
The House of God and the Gate of Heaven; 
Homes in Heaven and on Earth; The Old 
and New View of the Hereafter; Souls 
Already Risen with Christ; What God 
Gives He Gives Forever; From Faith to 
Faith; Man Doth not Live by Bread 
Alone; The Unknown God and the Known 
God; Be not Weary in Well-doing; Do 
not be Discouraged; Rejoice Evermore; 
All Things are Yours; The Unspeakable 
Gift; The Transfiguration of Life. 


NOT BEFORE PRINTED IN BOOK FORM 


PRICE, $1.00 (by mail, $1.10) 
ADDRESS : 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Home. 
A Child and a Star. 


?T was not in Herod’s lordly halls 
That Israel’s monarch lay; 

The shepherds found the King of kings 
A baby in the hay. 


The Magi sought Jerusalem, 
Long riding from afar, 

Then followed fast toward Bethlehem 
Their dear, familiar star. 


The star of childhood’s faith still shines 
To guide us on our way! 
And in His little ones we find 
Our own Lord Christ to-day. 
—Ozora Stearns Davis. 


The Poor Rich Man. 


ALICE E. ALLEN. 


When the poor rich man first saw the 
little girl and the big doll peeping at him 
through a hole in his fence, he supposed, 
of course, that the little girl was Lisbeth and 
the big doll, Dolly. 

But Dolly had explained to him, and he 
never forgot afterward, that she was Dolly— 
short for Dorothea—and that dolly was 
Lisbeth. 

The poor rich man lived in a big beautiful 
house with a big beautiful garden, next to 
the little brown house with the little garden 
where Dolly and Lisbeth lived with daddy 
and mother. ‘That is, the poor rich man’s 
house would have been beautiful only it was 
all shut up and dark and cold and cobwebby. 
He didn’t really seem to live there at all. 
He slept there and hurried off down-town 
early in the morning and didn’t come back till 
almost dark at night. The garden would have 
been beautiful only its flowers were mostly 
overgrown with weeds, and the poor rich man 
wasn’t happy. ‘That’s why Dolly called him 
the poor rich man, and that’s why she and 
Lisbeth decided to give him a Christmas tree. 

“‘He’s never had one—not ever in all his 
life,’ Dolly told mother. “‘Maybe that’s 
why he doesn’t like Christmas—not one bit, 
he says. So Lisbeth and I are going to give 
him a little wee one, may we, mother?” 

Mother was so busy getting a big tree 
ready for Dolly and Lisbeth, she really 
didn’t think much about Dolly’s question. 

“Of course, dear,’’ she said. 

So Dolly and Lisbeth counted ten cents 
out of the little purse that belonged to them. 
The ten cents was all in pennies. 

Dolly didn’t stop to see how many pennies 
were left in the purse. She and Lisbeth went 
all alone to the big ten-cent store down on the 
first corner. You didn’t have to cross any 
street to get to that store, and mother said 
if they were very careful they might go. 

All by themselves they bought a little 
Christmas tree. It had pretty green branches 
that folded up if you wanted them to. On 
each branch was a tiny red candle, which 
would really burn if you wanted it to. 

It took some time to trim the little tree, 
even with mother’s help. It had the tiniest 
cornucopias, made by twisting bits of pretty 
paper into the right shape, and sewing them 
together, with a little loop of silk left to hang 
them up by. It had a bright silver star at 
the top. It had bits of candy hearts tied 
on with red ribbons, and the prettiest heart 
of all said, “‘I love you,” on it; and it had 
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really popcorn to make it look as much like a 
big tree as possible. 

Around the trunk of the little tree was 
tied a card. On it Dolly had printed, all 
by herself,— 

“To my pore ritch man, With luv, Dolly.” 

Mother smiled when she read the card. 

“Maybe Mr. Richmond won’t like being 
called ‘poor,’ dear,” she said. ‘‘He’s a very 
rich man, really, you know.” 

“T think he’s dreadfully poor,” said Dolly, 
with a wise shake of her yellow head, “‘and 
so does Lisbeth. He hasn’t any little 
boys or girls or dollies—not even a kitty. 
And not ever in all his life a Christmas tree, 
mother!”’ 

Mother left the card just as Dolly had 
written it. ‘‘It’s her own name for him.” 
she told daddy. ‘‘Maybe it will do him 
good—who knows?” 

The day before Christmas mother was 
busy. Dolly had only glimpses of her flying 
in and out of the parlor. When he could 
leave his work, daddy flew in and out too, 
and Dolly and Lisbeth could hear the rattle 
of paper, and whispers, and all sorts of de- 
lightful Christmasy sounds. 

While Dolly and Lisbeth were wonder- 
ing what they could do all that long, long 
day that must go somehow before Christmas 
could come, they suddenly remembered they 
hadn’t bought mother’s and daddy’s gifts. 
They hurried to the little purse. There were 
just two dingy pennies in it. 

Dolly sat down on the floor and shook the 
little purse, but she couldn’t shake out any 
extra pennies. She was almost ready to 
cry, when she remembered that for two 
cents you could get two beautiful bright 
post-cards. She told Lisbeth to hurry 
and get ready. Then away they both ran 
to the ten-cent store on the corner. 

They had just found the two they liked 
best of all, when a gruff voice away up over 
their heads said, “‘ Buying Christmas presents, 
hey?” 

Almost every one except Dolly and 
Lisbeth were afraid of that big gruff voice. 
They weren’t—not a bit. Dolly smiled up 
at the poor rich man. 

“Oh, lift us up, please,’ she cried. ‘‘I’ve 
something—the nicest something—to say 
right into your ear.” 

The poor rich man’s frown got lost in 
something that looked almost like a smile. 

“Up you come,” he said; and Dolly and 
Lisbeth found themselves high up in the 
poor rich man’s strong arms. 

“We're buying presents for daddy and 
mother,’ said Dolly, ‘and _listen,’’—the 
rest of her words came in the sweetest little 
whisper right in the poor rich man’s ear,— 
‘we've got one for you, too!” 

All at once it seemed quite the nicest 
thing in the world to the poor rich man to 
think he was going to have a Christmas 
present. A few minutes ago he would 
have laughed at the idea, but there was 
something in Dolly’s blue eyes and some- 
thing in the feel of her red lips against his 
ear that suddenly changed things inside of 
him. Maybe it was because Dolly loved 
him, and, so far as he knew, no one else in 
the world loved the poor rich man. 

“Have you?” was all he said, but he held 
Dolly very close to him, and almost kissed 
her. Why, loving somebody was almost 
better than having somebody love you. 

Dolly nodded happily. 
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“Lisbeth helped,” she said. ‘Hush, 
Lisbeth, you mustn’t tell—yet! We're going 
to bring it over to you—to-night, maybe, if 
mother will let us.” 

The poor rich man carried Dolly and 
Lisbeth all the way home. It was cold and a 
few little snowflakes were dancing through 
the air. 

“We'll come over pretty soon, I guess,” 
said Dolly, at the front door of the little 
brown house. ‘‘’Cause it’s most Christmas 
Eve and we have to be home all together— 
daddy and mother and Lisbeth and I— 
Christmas Eve. You have to have all 
your own folks’— . 

Dolly’s kind little heart stopped her eager 
little tongue just here, and she added quickly, 
“Never mind, if you haven’t any. Lisbeth 
and I’ll come over and be your own folks 
for just a little while. Can’t we, mother, 
please?”? For just here mother came to the 
door. 

The poor rich man set Dolly and Lisbeth 
down in the hall. 

“Mrs. Grant,’ he said, “please may 
Dolly and Lisbeth come over in just half an 
hour and be my own folks for an hour? I'll 
bring them safely home again.” 

There was a new happy sound in the poor 
rich man’s voice, there was a new happy 
look in his eyes; and mother said “ Yes’’— 
her very sweetest “‘ Yes’’—at once. 

At five o’clock Dolly and Lisbeth went to 
the poor rich man’s house. Mother had 
put the little Christmas tree in a big box 
and tied the box with a narrow red ribbon 
and slipped a bunch of evergreen inside the 
ribbon. Dolly wore a new red ribbon in 
her curls, and Lisbeth wore a new red ribbon 
in hers. So everything was very Christ- 
masy. 

What do you think had happened in the 
poor rich man’s house? One room—a small 
room, full of books—was all lighted up, and 
there was a big blazing fire on the hearth. 

“Why, it’s almost as pretty as it is at 
home,” cried Dolly. 

When the poor rich man saw his tree, he 
was just as pleased as Dolly and Lisbeth 
had known he would be. He set it on a table 
and lighted every one of its tiny candles, and 
then he read the card,— 

“To my pore ritch man, With luv, Dolly.’ 

The poor rich man didn’t care that love 
was spelled ‘‘l-u-v’’ instead of ‘‘l-o-v-e.” 
He caught Dolly and Lisbeth right up in his 
arms and held them close, and this time he 
kissed Dolly, not once, but several times; 
and because Dolly wanted him to, he kissed 
Lisbeth, too. : 

When Dolly had kissed him back, once 
for herself and once for Lisbeth, with a 
“Merry Christmas’ right between the 
kisses, the poor rich man felt almost as 
though he really did have now some folks 
himself. 

“And what do you think?” cried Dolly, 


when the poor rich man had brought herand 3 


Lisbeth home and had left them in the hall, 
and had said he really couldn’t come in 
because there was so much to do yet before 
Christmas, and had hurried away. “What 
do you think? You and daddy and Lisbeth — 
and me and all the little boys and girls and 
dollies I can find, and fathers an mother, 
too, are be-vited to the poor ay 
house to-morrow night. And : 
to be a tree—a real one—an teal 
Cause the Ronn tan 


a 
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Didn’t he, Lisbeth? Mother, he doesn’t 
seem like a poor rich man any more. So 
Lisbeth and I are going to call‘him our dear 
tich man. Lisbeth, be sure to ’member— 
our dear, dear, rich man!” 


The Old New England Kitchen. 


MARY E. MERRILL. 


Dear children, would you like to know 
about the good times children had in the old 
kitchens which were in all New England 
towns more than sixty years ago? The one 
I have in mind was a big square room with 
large brick chimney, open fireplace, the iron 
crane hung with many kinds of kettles on 
long hooks, the oven at the side, with fire 
beneath it, where delicious brown bread 
was slipped from a wooden shovel to the 
hot bricks, slowly but surely baking for hours. 

Four large closets were like small rooms, 
one with a long stone sink at one side, no 
faucets, but two pails of water fresh from the 
well and a big tin dipper to help yourself. 

Another closet had rows of ‘‘canny-pails”’ 
and stone jugs, filled with white or brown 
sugar, with vinegar, molasses, and home- 
made yeast. Above were shelves with baking 
dishes and plain crockery. 

Another closet had a large refrigerator 
built in. On the shelves were bread-box, 
coffee and tea cans, and the most attractive 
big tin cookie-box, always full and ready 
for the visits after school. 

The ruling spirit was the old-time native 
New England cook, whose receipts were all 
contained in her head and measured in the 
hollow of her hand. How we loved to watch 
her fill the baking-kettle with biscuit, hang 
it over the fire of charcoal, then carefully 
put on the iron cover with a turned-up edge, 
and cover it deep with hot coals! Now and 
then it would be gently lifted with the poker 
through the handle in the middle of the cover, 
and we could peep in and see the rising. 

Her south window, filled with plants, was a 
pleasure. They never failed to blossom as she 
had planned, and there was always a tiny vase 
with a few for each child at Christmas. 

Dear old Phebe, the faithful, devoted cook, 
was a friend of many, many years. She was 
a great reader and smoker, taking her pipe 
and book with her cap and spectacles to the 
adjoining wash-house, where an open fire 
was companionable, and where we children 
did not venture in. In summer time a lovely 
white rose to which she was devoted climbed 
all over one side of the garden fence, and 
was the means of showing her interest and 
gratitude to the head of the family; she put 
a rose every morning beside his plate. 

There were delightful days when the three 


_little sisters were allowed to make and bake a 


cake, or to pick over cranberries, or just 
to taste delicious preserves while cooking. 
The favorite marmalade was made from the 
cores and peel of quinces well cooked and 
strained, which when served we called ‘‘Skin 
and Bones.’ Under the front doorsteps 
was a cellar with bins for several kinds of 
apples (we could climb up and select our 
favorite kind), a barrel of cranberries, a small 
tub of pickled limes, which were the greatest 
treat—only one a day for ourselves and 
friends. 

There was no place so attractive as the 


ot taseoe not even the garret with swing, 
‘ocking-horse, and baby-house; but Phebe 


Ae 
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must appoint the day and the entertain- 
ment. 

At the age of ninety or more, the grown-up 
children went to see her at her son’s home, 
carrying her favorite flowers and _ jellies, 
books and tobacco, and were always received 
with a warm welcome and gratitude. 


A Christmas Prayer. 


ANNA M. S. ROSSITER. 


Dear Lord! we pray upon this day, 

Of all the year the best, 

That Thou may’st enter every home 

And be a welcome guest. 

Visit the prisoner in his cell,— 

He has no friend but Thee! 

Take Thou the bonds from off his limbs, 
And let the oppressed go free. 

Give hope again to those who pray 

That peace may come with Christmas Day. 


Teddy’s First Pockets. 


“T want pockets in my new pants,” said 
Teddy. 

“You are too little,’”’ said mamma. 

“Please, mamma!’”’ Teddy pleaded. 
“Pockets go with pants. All the big boys 
have them.” 


“Well,”” mamma replied, ‘“‘I suppose you 
must have them. Yes, I will put some in.” 

“‘Nonsense!”’ exclaimed Aunt Emily. 
“Clara, you don’t mean to let that baby 
have pockets? He will have them full of 
rubbish and in a dreadful condition all the 
time. He’s too little for trousers, to say 
nothing of pockets.” 

But mamma put the pockets in, and Ted 
was happy. He went around with his hands 
in those little snuggeries, feeling very proud 
and grown-up, and trying to whistle; and 
by and by he began to put things into them. 
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“Tf I had the darning-cotton, I would 
mend the stockings,’ said grandma, ‘but 
it isn’t in the basket.” 

“Here it is,” said Teddy, taking a little 
black ball out of his right pocket. “I found 
it behind the door, grandma. I didn’t know 
it was darn-cotton; I thought it was just 
string.”’ 

“You didn’t happen to find my pencil, 
did you?” asked Sister Sue. ‘‘TI lost it yes- 
terday, and I can’t find it anywhere.” 

“Ves,” said Teddy. ‘‘It was in the waste- 
basket. I picked it out and put it in my 
pocket. I didn’t know it was yours, Susie,” 
he said, as he passed it to her. 

Pretty soon mamma could not find her 
thimble. ‘‘I had it this morning,” she said, 
“and all at once I missed it. I am sorry, 
for it was the one you gave me, Emily.” 

“Here it is,’ said Teddy. “I found it 
down in the pansy bed. I meant to give it 
to you, but I forgot.’’ 

“Tt must have fallen off the window-sill,”’ 
said mamma. “J remember now: I was sit- 
ting by the garden window.” 

That afternoon Sister Mary asked if any- 
body had seen a button, for she had lost one 
off her blue dress; Tom inquired if anybody 
had run across his jack-knife, which he was 
using at noon and mislaid; Johnny needed 
a piece of string in a hurry; and grandpa 
could not find a little nail. All these things 
Teddy produced as they were wanted. 

“T take it all back, Ted,” said Aunt Emily, 
laughing. ‘‘Your pockets certainly are the 
most useful ones in the family. You don’t 
happen to have a box of chocolates, do you?”’ 

“No,” Teddy replied soberly, ‘‘but I have 


some candy that isn’t chocolate. Mr. Smith 
gave it to me. It’s taffy.” 
Aunt Emily laughed again. ‘There, 


Clara,”’ she said, “‘I told you so!’’—Elizabeth 
Hill, in Youth’s Companion. 


“Him”’ 


Knitted Neckwear 
in plain colors, heather effects, Roman 
stripes, lace weaves. He wiil appre=- 
ciate these. 


Silk Cravats 


Foreign and Domestic makes in ex- 
clusive color effects. Persian brocades 
and rich embroidered styles. 


Knitted Waistcoats 


imported by us _ from. England. 
Warmth without weight. Neat effects. 


Smoking Jackets, House Gowns, Silk Knitted Dress Reefers, 
Comfy Slippers, Walking Sticks, Umbrellas and Leather Novelties 


Macullar Parker Company 


Eeetul Xmas Gifts 


In the best qualities of Furnishing Goods for 
—Great Varieties to meet all Tastes 


Hosiery 
English Golf'and Hunting Hose. Cash-= 
mere hose for the business man. Silk 
hose in plain colors and clocked effects. 


Dress Shirts 


in exclusive pique effects, corded and 
plaited bosoms. Formal and informal. 


Gloves 


Washable Cape Gloves in Rich Indian 
tan shades. Motor and Dress Gloves. 


400 Washington Street, Boston 
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The International Congress after 
the War. 


The general secretary of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Free Christians and Other 
Religious Liberals, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
has sent in substance the following com- 
munication to some five hundred active 
members and friends of that organization in 
thirty different nations of the world, and 
has reasons for hoping to receive a generally 
favorable response. He would be glad to 
receive expressions of opinion on the subject 
from the readers of the Christian Register:— 


The present world-wide war has put an 
end, for the time being, to the activities of our 
Congress, in which have been associated 
for fifteen years past, for the promotion of 
their common ideals and aims, the repre- 
sentatives of over thirty nations and a hun- 
dred different religious fellowships. Liberal 
religious teachers and workers who but 
yesterday were conferring and striving to- 
gether amicably for the increase throughout 
the world of religious freedom and progress, 
in the spirit of mutual confidence and good- 
will, are to-day sundered, distrustful, and 
often in violent antagonism toward each 
other. 

Under such distressing conditions it be- 
comes evident that the session of our Congress 
planned for the summer of 1916 must be 
postponed to a more favorable time, and 
then perhaps held in neutral territory. 
To not a few the continued existence of our 
association seems problematical, but already 
the signs are multiplying that in reality 
the conclusion of the war will call for the 
rehabilitation of our International Congress, 
and enable it to enter upon a new and higher 
usefulness. 

Amid all the misunderstanding and vio- 
lence that attend this terrible struggle be- 
tween the nations, the conviction is dawn- 
ing in high-minded men and women that 
certain spiritual values can never be destroyed 
by any single generation. 

The pursuit of truth, the acquisition of 
knowledge, the practice of virtue, the en- 
joyment of the beautiful, the love of our 
fellows, the worship of God,—these ideal 
interests are not subject to the idle wrath of 
man. ‘They are eternal verities. Recent 
correspondence with religious leaders in 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, 
and other warring countries, reveals that a 
more pacific and inclusive spirit is awakening 
among them. The conviction is reasserting 
itself that intellectual and ethical issues must 
again assume their rightful place as the para- 
mount interests of human life. They will 
remain forever the common aims of the 
higher kind of men and women in all na- 
tions. 

Therefore, when the war-drums beat no 
longer, the beating of the heart of humanity 
will again be listened to;. and free-minded, 
large-hearted religious teachers in all coun- 
tries, responding to the invitation of the 
International Congress, will assemble once 
more, calmly and kindly to consider their 
mutual interests, and by united efforts ad- 
vance the triumph of reason, freedom, and 
progress in religion, the brotherhood of man, 
and the peaceful federation of the world. 

This is our firm persuasion, which we trust 
and pray may be shared by the members and 
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friends of our Congress in every land, of 
whatever religious affiliation. 

We should be glad to hear from all who 
are in accord with our prophecy and aim, 
and who, when the right moment shall have 
arrived, will aid us in making.our Association 
once more a world-embracing, reconciling 
medium between the liberal and religious 
thinkers and workers of our time. 

CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D., 
165 Hunnewell Avenue, Newton, Mass. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 

The Unitarian Club on December 8 
listened to addresses on “The Modern 
Demands of Education,’’ by Joseph Lee, of 
the Boston School Committee, and Dr. 
Hermon C. Bumpus, president of Tufts 
College. Mr. Lee related many of the new 
activities of the Boston public schools along 
lines which were unheard of in the educa- 
tional world of the last generation, while 
Dr. Bumpus illustrated the modern trend 
in college education by telling of the remark- 
able work of the University of Wisconsin, 
of which he was formerly business manager. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot presided, and in his 
opening remarks said in part:— 

“The present awful catastrophe in Europe 
has brought home to everybody the immense 
importance of national education and the 
immense importance of that discipline which 
comes out of the practices and habits of a 
nation in its industry, its society, and its 
communal life. That is the final result of 
sound education—an available discipline 
which results in mental, physical, and moral 
efficiency. That is what all the world is 
thinking of to-day—can a democracy be as 
efficient as an autocracy in peace and in 
war?” 

Mr. Lee emphasized the importance of 
the teacher’s personality in a school system. 
‘“A school system,’”’ he said, ‘‘is inevitably, 
like some famous football teams, built 
around some strong personality. Making 
a good school consists of putting a good 
teacher in it and giving her a chance to do 
her best.” 

The schoolmaster’s job ought not to be 
to pump learning into a boy. The ques- 
tion to ask him is what kind of a boy or girl 
he is turning out. We need to mobilize 
the parents to aid in making the schools a 
success. 

President Hermon C. Bumpus confined his 
remarks to the demand that is being made 
upon the colleges rather than upon the 
public schools, and he compared the condi- 
tion of fifty years ago with that of to-day, 
saying that the changes are so extensive that 
they are of the nature of a revolution. The 
earlier demand was for comprehensive 
courses, the content of which could serve as 
“intellectual capital.” The demand of to- 
day is for instruction that can be applied 
more immediately and more promptly. 

Summing up the addresses of the evening, 
Dr. Eliot said in substance: ‘‘The funda- 
mental unity in secondary education and in 
much college education is to come about 
through the adoption of a somewhat new 
general purpose in education. In the schools 
you went to there was hardly any training 
of the human senses,—training of the eye, 
the ear, the hand, co-ordinated training of 
the nervous system as a whole. In the 


Boston Latin School I was not taught to 
see straight, to hear correctly, to touch 
deftly. Even now boys who go into an 
American college can neither sing nor draw, 
and as a rule they have no manual dexterity. 
I know many professional and business men 
who cannot make an accurate observation or 
an accurate record of what they think they 
have’ seen. Mr. George G. Crocker tried 
an experiment with twenty members of the 
Union Club—judges, lawyers, business men, 
and one physician. A little play was pre- 
sented, lasting about two minutes, and when 
it was over each man was to write an ac- 
count of what he had seen. When the 
play stopped, three of the twenty men threw 
up their hands and declared they could not 
possibly do it. The other seventeen wrote 
accounts. No two of those accounts agreed 
as to what had happened, and no two ob- 
servers saw the two principal points in the 
little play, one of which was the where- 
abouts of a pocketbook, which as a matter 
of fact lay on the table in front of all the 
spectators. In short, those twenty intel- 
ligent and successful men could not use their 
eyes and ears, and could not give an account 
of even what they imagined they had seen 
and heard. 

“Whatever the object in life of the boys 
and girls, there is one thing they ought to 
have in ample measure, and that is the train- 
ing of their senses. We have all observed 
how fundamental this need is, how wide it 
reaches, how supremely necessary it is in 
the safe conduct of nations, in war as well 
as in peace. I believe this to be a measure 
which the very near future will see put into 
execution, or at least started.” 


A Missionary Month in Florida. 


The statement of the work done by Rev. 
Francis McHale of Marianna, Fla., during 
the month of November may be of interest: 
letters written, 113; letters received, 72; 
sermons and addresses, 10; miles travelled, — 
1,144; books distributed, 102; pamphlets 
distributed, 30; articles written for the press, 
4; visits and calls, 17. 

This is a record which not only does credit 
to Mr. McHale, but it brings encouragement 
to many just to read of his activity. It 
further brings an interesting suggestion. 
Would it not be illuminating if our ministers 
and laity alike kept a similar tabular view of 
their month’s activities? 


Star Island Rally. 
A most enthusiastic joint rally of Unitarians 


and Congregationalists was held atthe Mount — 


Vernon Church, Boston, on December 4. 
After a luncheon, at which nearly three 
hundred were present, Mr. Thomas H. 
Elliott called the meeting to order, intro- 
ducing Dr. Samuel M. Crothers as toast- 
master. 

In his usual felicitous manner Dr. Geotiiced 
assumed responsibility of the meeting, and 
first introduced Mr. Lewis Parkhurst, “the 
man who saved Star Island’—for us to 
save. Mr. Parkhurst spoke most enthusi- | 


astically about the whole movement and 


told of pete > | the pa He m 
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important bearing such a movement will 
have on New England civilization. ‘‘It is 
an attempt to bring together people of 
different so-called ‘denominations’ who 
believe in right living and right doing so 
that all working together may make this a 
better place for boys and girls to live in.” 
In concluding he handed Mr. Elliott a check 
for $5,000 from Mr. Edward Tuck of Paris, 
in payment of his pledge made last year. 

Rey. James A. Richards, minister of the 
Mount Vernon church, then spoke a word of 
welcome, and said in part: ‘‘We believe in 
anything that will bring the religious forces 
of the city to work together.” 

Dr. Crothers then introduced Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association. After Dr. Eliot had told of his 
own personal sentiments in connection with 
the Shoals he very properly warned against 
allowing this movement to become a “‘half- 
baked enterprise.” ‘‘We want this thing 
cooked and served, or not put on the table at 
all. You must let subscribers know that the 
whole $40,000 must be in hand by April 1, or 
the whole project fails.’”’ The plans for the 
distribution of the amount required should be 
made public, with the Corporation’s aims and 
purposes. Dr. Eliot spoke most encourag- 
ingly of the possibilities of the movement, 
mentioning three convincing reasons: first, 
the genuine sentiment about the Shoals; 
second, the opportunity for interdenomina- 


.tional co-operation, in bringing into sym- 


pathy ‘‘the two wings of the Congregational 
body in New England. ... The function of 
wings is to fly! You can’t fly with one wing; 
you need both wings of the Congregational 
order... . It is really a matter of spiritual 
assent.””’ He gave as his last reason for 
supporting this movement the broad out- 
look, the real spiritual power, the congenial 
friends, dear associations, and inspiring 
meetings that go to make the Shoals meetings 
memorable and impressive. 

Rev. John L. Sewell, secretary of the 
Congregational Summer Conferences, then 
read letters from Dr. Newton M. Hall of 
Springfield, president of the Congregational 
Summer Conferences; Dr. W. E. Barton of 
Chicago, a vice-president; Mr. Phineas 
Hubbard of Boston, another vice-president; 
Dr. Ambrose Vernon of Brookline; and Mr. 
John C. Thorne of Concord, N.H. 

Rey. Louis C. Cornish, a member of the 
board of directors of the Star Island Cor- 
poration, spoke a few words of encourage- 
ment. 

Rev. William I. Lawrance, president of 
the newly organized Star Island Corpora- 
tion, then outlined the make-up of the 


_ Corporation and emphasized the fact that 


it is the intention of its directors to im- 
prove the sanitation at Star Island, to 
provide sufficient security against fire, to 
install wireless communication with the 
mainland, to arrange for a resident physi- 
cian, and above all to secure safe transpor- 
tation between the mainland and the island. 

At this point in the meeting new pledges 
were called and the various workers in 
churches reported. It was noted that one 
hundred and three churches have some in- 
dividual or organization working for this 
fund. Before the meeting was over nearly 
seven thousand dollars in new pledges were 
: cluding the promise of the Con- 


zatio: to raise $3,000 by April 1, 


~ 
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As the last speaker, Mr. W. H. Sayward 
of Dorchester spoke most enthusiastically, 
telling how he found at the Shoals some- 
thing he had been looking for, for many 
years. It was that Shoals spirit. ‘It is the 
people that make Star Island what it is 
and what it will be.’ He found in them 
“the true foundation of religion,—friendli- 
ness.” 

All in all, it was a most inspiring meet- 
ing, which accomplished results. The cam- 
paign is now under way, and to date there 
is pledged or paid in a total of about $24,000. 


Report of the Children’s Mission. 


The sixty-sixth annual report of the 
Children’s Mission to Children, which will 
be sent out within two weeks, is well worth 
careful reading. It leads one to feel that this 
charity, instituted, and maintained for so 
many years, by our Unitarian children, 
though in later years substantially helped 
by adults, is not only keeping abreast of the 
times, but is looking forward to broader fields 
of usefulness in the future. 

From beginning to end the report gives 
an impression of efficiency combined with 
human kindness, and shows evidence that, 
looking beyond the technic of its first-class 
case work, the Mission is studying the funda- 
mental causes of the evils which beset child- 
hood, and is always gathering and putting 
into shape material for the campaign planned 
to strike at the root. 

The list of workers, with the dates upon 
which they entered the service, shows that 
the same workers remain year after year, a 
fact which must greatly increase their effi- 
ciency. 

As in past years, a very large proportion 
of the children were helped without removal 
from their own homes, though the placement 
of others at board in approved foster-homes 
is becoming more and more highly specialized, 
with much consideration being given to the 
character of the neighborhood and of the 
schools as well as to the quality of the 
foster-family itself. 

The new feature of this year’s work is 
described in the report of the general 
secretary, as follows :— 


In our survey of the field we have found 
that one of the greatest needs yet to be met 
is that for the delicate child, who with proper 
food and good home care may be expected 
to entirely recover from its infirmity. The 
hospitals find many cases of children who 
if returned home promptly relapse because 
of parental ignorance or inability to give 
proper care. Nurture in our foster homes 
prevents such relapse and makes permanent 
the good done by the hospital. We have 
therefore arranged with the Social Service 
Department of certain hospitals to receive a 
number of such children from them. ‘This 
work is yet in its experimental stage, but 
thus far it is achieving remarkable results, 
and is bringing to us most appreciative en- 
couragement from the hospitals, one leading 
hospital worker having characterized it as 
one of the greatest advances yet made in 
hospital social service. The type of child 
that we are thus taking is that from which 
many societies have shrunk on account of 
the special care and expense entailed, but 
the call is urgent for such work and we hope 
that our subscribers will make it possible 
for us to fully respond. 


By joint arrangement with other agencies 
duplication of work with individuals is 
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prevented, and through an inter-society agree- 
ment, each assuming responsibility for a cer- 
tain district, the needs of all parts of Massa- 
chusetts are covered. This co-operation of 
the Mission with others is further evidenced 
by various united efforts to cope with the 
problems of feeble-mindedness, illegitimacy, 
etc. Some have suggested a joint bureau 
which shall receive all applications involving 
children. The Mission opposes this at length, 
giving six good reasons why such an arrange- 
ment would be a retrograde step. 

The chief appeal is for money to make 
possible more thorough study of causes and 
results, from which deductions may be made 
and plans formed which shall perfect methods 
and bring intelligent legislation. 

During the year applications for 643 chil- 
dren have been received, and, with its children 
already in charge, the Mission has reached 
904 children. 


A Christmas Reminder. 


The Dollar Christmas Fund for Destitute 
Belgians will remain open until the end of 
December, and all donations intrusted to 
Henry Clews, treasurer, care of Henry 
Clews & Co., Broad Street, New York, will 
be most gratefully acknowledged. 

To those who have not yet given, a very 
earnest appeal is made to send a donation to 
aid the old men, the frail women, and the 
orphans of war in stricken Belgium. No 
man will be less happy because he has re- 
membered to help those who are too poor to 
help themselves. 

Contributions to date are not so numerous 
as last year, and the need is even greater. 


The Alliance. 


The regular meeting of the executive 
board was held December 10 with twenty- 
three members present and the president in 
the chair. Since the last meeting the presi- 
dent has spoken before the branches at Athol, 


Sharon, and Plymouth, Mass., and the 
corresponding secretary has visited the 
Philadelphia branches, the Philadelphia 


League, and the Second Church in Boston 
branch. Mrs. Theodore Bacon of Salem, 
who is accompanying her husband on a visit 
to the Colorado churches, has been delegated 
to take to the Colorado branches the greet- 
ings of The Alliance board. 

The president called attention to The 
Alliance book-plate, asking directors to speak 
of it among their branches and to recom- 
mend its use by Cheerful Letter Committees. 
Copies of the plate may be obtained with- 
out charge at Alliance Headquarters, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston. 

The Cheerful Letter committee reported 
renewed activity among their workers this 
autumn, old correspondents all cared for, 
new ones added to the list, new students in 
the study class department, and several new 
libraries sent out, making the total number 
of libraries 221. There is especial activity in 
Cheerful Letter work at the Christmas season, 
and this year each correspondent will receive 
a Christmas card or a book, and many Christ- 
mas bundles have been already sent. The 
thanks of the committee was expressed to the 
board for the appropriation which made it 
possible to increase the distribution of Bibles. 
In the past two months the chairman of the 
committee has spoken of Cheerful Letter 


oe 
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work before the branches at Lowell, Bridge- 
water, Dighton, Peabody, Hudson, and New- 
ton Centre, Mass. 

The appeals committee reported that 
services had been again resumed at the 
Joseph Priestley Memorial Church at 
Northumberland, Pa., and $50 more was 
needed to complete the $100 annually con- 
tributed by the branches. It was voted that 
an appeal for $50 be entered, making the 
ninth appeal placed before the branches this 
year, calling for a total of $3,400. This does 
not include the indefinite appeal for war 
relief for our suffering Unitarian women in 
the stricken countries of Europe. A letter 
was read asking the board to consider enter- 
ing an appeal for the fund now being raised 
for the purchase of Star Island, N.H. As 
this is outside the province of the usual ap- 
peal work, the board voted to indorse the 
Star Island project, but not to enter it as a 
regular appeal. 

The report of the Southern circuit commit- 
tee told of encouraging conditions and interest 
at every point in the Florida circuit, the 
invitations to preach being more than can be 
filled without incurring larger expenses for 
travelling than our resources allow. ‘The 
ministers in the North Carolina circuits 
are filling their regular appointments and at 
the same time helping the community life 
in each neighborhood wherever conditions 
make it possible. This work is being ap- 
preciated more and more as the people realize 
that Unitarianism is not alone for Sunday, 
but is a practical working religion for every 
day. This is especially exemplified in the 
work of the Carolina Industrial School under 
Unitarian auspices. The usual “Harvest 
Sunday” service was held at Shelter Neck 
the Sunday following Thanksgiving, when 
the church pulpit was decorated with corn and 
vegetables, and the music and the sermon 
were appropriate to the occasion, affording 
an event much enjoyed by the whole com- 
munity. 

The Alliance endowment fund committee 
reported progress, and emphasis was laid 
on the desirability of having each branch 
represented in the fund. 

Nearly one thousand copies of The Alli- 
ance History have been already distributed, 
and the sale of them is steadily increasing. 

Plans for the New Year’s reception are 
under way, and the usual pleasant occasion 
is anticipated. From four to six o’clock on 
New Year’s afternoon the allied societies 
with headquarters at 25 Beacon Street will 
keep ‘‘open house,” the plans and arrange- 
ments being in the hands of an Alliance com- 
mittee. 

In response to an invitation from the 
Albany, N.Y., branch, it was decided to 
hold the next February board meeting in that 
city. 

The resignation of Mrs. Peck, director for 
Massachusetts, was accepted with regret, 
and also that of Mrs. Graves, recently elected 
director for New York, who finds it impos- 
sible to serve. 

Miss Rosa M. Young and Miss Sarah E. 
Doyle have become life members, and seven 
gifts are reported in memory of Miss Edith 
Dutton Steele, Mrs. Mary Wheeler Bowles, 
Mrs. Jeannette M. Rice, Miss Mary Semple, 
Miss Mary McCrum, Mrs. William A. Cope- 
land, and Miss Julia EK. Hurd, whose names 
will be placed on the honored memorial 
list. 
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Reports were given of the Southern States 
and Rocky Mountain sections, which showed 
in the main most hopeful conditions among 
the branches. 

Mrs. Troward Marshall of Dayton, Ohio, 
was the guest of the meeting, and brought 
greetings from the Dayton branch with an 
inspiring account of its work. 


Che Cnitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


One of the most successful and valuable 
publications ever issued by the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice is just now 
being sent to members of the organization, 
and is entitled ‘“‘The Social Message of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson.”’ This bulletin, which 
is compiled by Rev. Franklin Kent Gifford 
of Brookline, comprises an anthology of the 
social message of Emerson “‘stripped of mori- 
bund isstes,’”’ as Mr. Gifford says, ‘under 
which authors and bibles lie buried till society 
has need of them.” 

This anthology is the third publication of a 
uniform series, issued by the Fellowship for 
Social Justice, setting forth the messages 
of some of our Unitarian prophets from the 
point of view which appeals most strongly 
to this organization; and it is believed that 
in publishing these bulletins the Fellowship 
is rendering a highly useful service, which 
has not been performed by any other organi- 
zation. ‘The two preceding publications are 
respectively the social messages of Theodore 
Parker, by Rev. John Haynes Holmes, and 
of William Ellery Channing, by Rev. Earl 
C. Davis. It is interesting to compare the 
successive methods which have been adopted 
by these various editors. 

In the first instance, Mr. Holmes states 
quite frankly that he is merely interpreting 
the message of Parker to our own time, and, 
although reference is frequently made to the 
actual words of Parker, so completely are 
the prophet and his interpreter identified, 
both in spirit and language, that it is some- 
times difficult to tell where Parker leaves 
off and Holmes begins. In the case of the 
Channing bulletin the situation is somewhat 
altered. At the beginning of each section, 
Mr. Davis has written a few introductory 
and explanatory sentences, which may en- 
able the reader to visualize more readily 
the text which follows. ‘This editorial work 
appears to be extremely well done, and the 
only comment that could hardly be justified 
is that, with our passion for independency, 
we desire to place our own interpretation 
upon the words of our prophets. 

In this social message of Emerson, however, 
Mr. Gifford has set aside all attempts at 
interpretation, quite content with the selec- 
tion of aphorisms, paragraphs, lines, and 
verses, and then grouping them into sections 
possessing a common denominator. The 
headings of these sections are interesting, 
arresting the attention by their concise 
description of the message of the section 
and yet taken directly from the text itself. 
The bulletin shows an intimate familiarity 
with the writings of Emerson, the quota- 
tions being selected very widely both from 
the collected works and the Journals. It 
will be perfectly obvious to any one who 
takes occasion to examine this bulletin 
with some care. that Mr. Gifford has per- 
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formed an admirable piece of work, and that 
all lovers of Emerson will be indebted to him 
for bringing out an emphasis which has been 
too long overlooked. This compilation is 
the result of many years’ reading and study 
of Emerson’s writings from the point of view 
of a student of social progress, and it is not 
unlikely to prove something of a revelation 
to many persons who fancied their knowledge 
of the Concord prophet complete. If any 
justification for this publication were neces- 
sary, perhaps it may best be summarized 
in a paragraph from the compiler’s pre- 
face:— 

“In most of Emerson’s dicta the two ele- 
ments (individual and social) are so mar- 
ried that it is difficult to effect the divorce 
so prevalent in popular philosophy, where 
the two that God has joined are put asumder 
with gusto. Emerson, like all bipolar minds, 
will be claimed by both schools. Already 
his broad ethics have been cut up into village 
theologies, to use his own words concerning 
the religion of Jesus; and we have the 
spectacle of Individualists, Metaphysicians, 
and other villagers, snatching each his bone 
from the Emersonic pile, and making for cover. 
Yet fully one-half the pile—the social half 
—remains unsnatched! When it is added 
that this is the culminating half of Emerson’s 
work, it is time to look again at the Sage of 
Concord.” 

It has been suggested that this bulletin 
may prove useful as the foundation for 
discussion in classes and study groups, also 
that some of our ministers may be glad to 
avail themselves of this collection of extra- 
canonical scriptures, for use in the course of 
their services of worship. 

These bulletins are for free distribution 
to any one who can make good use of them, 
upon application to the secretary-treasurer 
of the Fellowship, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 
27 Linnean Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Additional members are desired for the Fel- 
lowship, and funds are solicited, to be devoted 
to the publication of tracts and bulletins 
embodying the vital principles upon which the 
Fellowship is founded. 


Department of Religious 
Education, 


Sionssol Awacened slate 


FLORENCE BUCK, ASSOCIATE SECRETARY. 


There are many indications of a growing 
interest in Sunday-school work in our denom- 
ination. Among these is the fact that 
articles upon the subject are appearing in 
our various publications. Two such arti- 
cles are especially notable. The first, in 
Unity of October 21, is by Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, on ‘The Service of Worship,” 
as conducted in his school. It contains the 
results of many years of devoted attention 
to the Sunday school’s period of worship, 
and its materials are well chosen and from 
repeated use are much loved. ‘This article is 


so suggestive that it should have a wide 


reading. The second, by Rev. Francis_ 
Watry, appeared in two parts in the Pacif 
Unitarian for October and November, an 


is entitled “Concerning the Sunday school. 
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Unitarian church maintain a good Sunday 
school?”” Mr. Watry points out that a 
school with a band of devoted workers hav- 
ing a vision of better things, and the spirit 
which puts the school and its influence first 
in. their lives, will find all things possible 
to it. 

The autumn conferences, too, have de- 
voted considerable attention to the subject 
of religious education. At the Illinois State 
Conference a paper was given on ‘“‘Our Mes- 
sage in the Sunday school.”’ Rev. Ernest C. 
Smith, secretary of the Western Conference, 
told of the work of the Department of 
Religious Education, “setting forth,” says 
the report, ‘‘ the new insights which dominated 
the preparation of the new series of manuals.” 
A closing address on the spirit of the instruc- 
tion to be given was made by Rev. James Vila 
Blake, a veteran in successful Sunday-school 
work. The Iowa State Conference devoted 
an afternoon to religious education, with an 
address by Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck, who 
was for two years with this Department. He 
set forth the new ideals of religious educa- 
tion in aim and methods. This presentation 
of the subject by an expert aroused a lively 
discussion. 

A further indication of a greatly awak- 
ened interest is shown in the establishment 
of teacher-training classes in the local 
churches. One of these training classes is at 
Cleveland, where the Sunday school (named 
by them the “‘church school’’) is one of the 
largest in our fellowship. It reports: ‘‘Our 
teachers who attended the Religious Educa- 
tion Institute at Meadville came home not 
only with renewed enthusiasm for the class 
work, but with a lively desire to be taught 
still further in the art of teaching. Arrange- 
ments have accordingly been made with one 
of the professors of the Normal School to 
give instruction to our teaching force in the 
way to teach.”’ 

In our church at Buffalo a teacher-train- 
ing class has recently been established. 
Teachers of the school who attend this class 
for two successive years, or who take the 
work of our Institute at Meadville for one 
session with one year in the local teacher- 
training class, will be nominated to receive 
pay from the church for their services in the 
Sunday school. ‘There is also a condition 
established as to the length of service the 
teacher gives before receiving compensation. 
This seems an excellent solution of the vexed 
question of paying Sunday-school teachers 
for their services. When they are willing to 
give the time to make adequate preparation 
for their work and are thereby better fitted 
for their task, they are entitled to compen- 
sation, and the church by paying them is 
in the way of securing more adequate service. 

Several of our churches have issued ad- 
mirable programmes of their Sunday-school 
work. The Church of the Disciples in Boston 
makes a full statement in its Year Book of the 
graded course of instruction in its school, 
and of its extensive social service work. 
Detroit, which maintains an adequate course 
of instruction and has a group of trained 
and paid teachers, puts out a very effective 
circular showing how the school arouses 
interest, and makes religion simple, natural, 
and attractive to its pupils. This year for 
the first time Buffalo issued a well-arranged 


and comprehensive pamphlet setting forth 
the excellent organization of its Sunday-school 
; hey ese: posh of Cambridge, whose | 
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school has maintained a steady growth of fif- 
teen per cent. annually during the past eight 
years, issues a prospectus containing informa- 
tion about the school—course of study and 
text-books, and its friendly service. For the 
Church of the Messiah, Brooklyn, a statement 
of the school ideals and possibilities has been 
prepared as a guide to its further develop- 
ment. Other schools by reading this state- 
ment might find suggestions which would im- 
prove their own work. One of the most 
pleasing of these Sunday-school programmes is 
that issued by Miss Lawrance, director of 
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religious education in the First Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Church, Providence, R.I. 
The form here chosen is that used for the 
college course of study, and indicates a 
thoroughly developed graded method. All 
of these leaflets would be helpful to other 
schools, who are urged to secure them either 
from the churches named or by applying 
to this Department. By an exchange of 
ideas and plans, by extending a knowledge 
of methods of work, our schools grow more 
efficient, and the influence of their quickened 
religious life will be widely felt. 


THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


AND HOW TO TRANSMIT IT 


If the Spirit of Christmas has been neglected in the hurry 
and scurry of the daily grind, and is demanding expression; 


If it’s now the eleventh hour and your conscience is reproach- 


ing you; 


If you just must send a “message to Garcia’’ and are looking 


for someone to help you — 


That’s the kind of a situation that stirs us! 


We have throbbing arteries 


reaching to all parts of the country. Our organization is composed of men and 
women who feel that Spirit of Christmas, just as you do, and who would re- 
joice at the opportunity to help you express it. 


TOO LATE to send a present? 
say? Are you sure? 
“too far” or “too late”’ for us. 


Can you not arrange for it by telephone? 


TOO FAR to send a messenger, you 
It’s never 


The following rates to typical points will approximate the cost of a three- 
minute conversation to other points equi-distant: 


RATES FROM BOSTON TO 


MAINE Gardner OO NEW sett a oe 
Augusta ..... . .90/| Greenfield . .50 | Claremont Loy ; 
Bangor)... . . . 1.25 | Haverhill . ey Poenward 2. SORA, eae 
Belfast ..... . . 1.05 | Holyoke Bay, franklin wa oye 3 nae See el 
Biddeford... .. .  .50| Lawrence . .20 stn AIO Ta a 
B ick 70 | Lowell 20 Lancaster . . {tr 2390 
TUNnsSWw1e - - on hie OME : Manchester (2 min.) we 25 
Gardiner ..... . .90| Marlboro . 204) Sashuat? co). cic cee Ba 
Moulton’? see. 85 o 2 2.00 | Middleboro -2opePortsmouth 4! ivseod oraeBe 
Lewiston ...... .75| New Bedford .385 | Rochester... . . 140 
Portland ......  .60| Newburyport 26 
Waterville’> O88 20. .90 | North Adams 65 ee VERMONT 
enningion .3 «8.66 
Northampton ‘45 | Brattleboro ..... .50 
M ASSACHUSETTS Pittsfield .70 Burlingt on at hens 1 P 15 
Fall River... . ..  .35/| Springfield yobs eo O"l Rutland’ *)) MM Ap 
Fitchburg (2 min.) . . .25! Worcester (2min.) . . .25 | White River Jee: 817. 


JUST ASK FOR THE TOLL OPERATOR, tell her what you 
wish to do and she will help you. 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


L. N. WHITNEY, General Commercial Superintendent 
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The Young People’s Religious sick D.D., Union Theological Seminary, 


Cnion, 


Pilgrim Federation. 


The annual meeting of the Pilgrim Fed- 
eration was held at Brockton, Mass., Decem- 
ber 3, and the following officers were 
elected: president, Mr. A. Russell Mack, 
North Easton; vice-president, Mrs. Florence 
Whitney, Brockton; secretary, Miss Gladys 
Hunt, West Bridgewater; treasurer, Mr. Paul 
Abbott, North Easton. The Federation’s 
table at the Biennial Bazaar netted about 
fifty dollars. Mrs. Herbert B. Holmes of 
Brockton was made a life member of the 
central organization. Mr. Arthur E. Ryder 
of West Bridgewater read an interesting 
paper on “The Duties of Young People in a 
Free Church,’ and a rising vote of thanks 
was given him at the close. Refreshments 
were served and dancing enjoyed. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


On December 19, at the Sunday vespers 
held regularly in the Second Church, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Rev. O. P. Gifford, D.D., of 
the First Baptist Church, Brookline, will 
preach. 


The second At Home of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women will be held at 
headquarters, 104 EF. 20th Street, on Monday, 
December 27. Tea will be served from three 
to six o’clock. All welcomed. 


Rev. William Irvine, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. Cer- 
tificate granted December 6, 1915. Ernest 
C. Smith, Frank S. C. Wicks, Frank A. Gil- 
more, Committee for Western States. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from John Nical Mark, minister- 
elect at East Lexington, Mass., an applica- 
tion for the certificate of commendation issued 
by this Committee. Charles T. Billings, 
Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, Secre- 
tary, 169 Prichard Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Peter Gannon, formerly 
of the Roman Catholic Church in England, 
an application for the certificate of commen- 
dation issued by this Committee. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, 
Secretary, 169 Prichard Street, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


At a meeting of the Fellowship Committee 
of the Middle States and Canada held in New 
York City on December 6, the application 
of Rev. Martin Leiseder, minister of the 
German Evangelical Protestant Church of 
Etna, Pa., for admission’ to the fellowship of 
our Unitarian denomination, was received. 
Leon A. Harvey, Walter R. Hunt, James A. 
Fairley. 


At the noonday services at King’s Chapel 
next week the speakers will be as follows: 
Monday, Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Ph.D., 
Meadville Theological School; Tuesday, 
Principal J. Estlin Carpenter, D.D., Oxford, 
England; Wednesday, Prof. Harry E: Fos- 


New York; Thursday, Rev. Howard P. 
Grose, D.D.; Friday, Rev. Sydney B. Snow. 
On Saturday, Christmas Day, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D., will speak at the service at 
II A.M. 

Meetings. 

NortH Mippiesex CONFERENCE.—The 
second revival meeting was held Sunday even- 
ing, December 12, in the Unitarian church, 
Nashua (Rev. Manley B. Townsend, minis- 
ter), with surprisingly large attendance, more 
than half men. Several hymns were sung in 
opening by congregation and choir, the local 
minister offered welcome to attendants from 
churches of near-by towns, and turned the 
meeting over to Mr. Thomas H. Elliott of 
Lowell, president of the Conference. ‘The 
president asked Rev. Dudley R. Child of 
Pepperell to offer prayer, after which Rey. 
Charles W. Casson spoke at length on 
“Our Unitarian Gospel,’’ and he spoke well. 
Short addresses also were made by Rev. 
Frank R. Gale of Tyngsboro, Rev. D. R. 
Child, Rev. J. C. Morrison, Rev. George 
C. Wright, and Rev. Henry Hallam Saunder- 
son. ‘The atmosphere of the meeting was 
earnestly devotional. For those who may 
be planning similar Unitarian revival meet- 
ings this may be reported of these satisfactory 
North Middlesex Conference meetings: they 
were kept on the devotional level, free from 
censure and flippancy; two hours’ length is 
not too long, if they are spiritually quicken- 
ing; there is apparent a sincere desire for 
profoundly religious communion such as 
these mission services offer. 


Churches. 


Auton, ILL.—First Unitarian Church: 
On the last day of Rev. Curtis W. Reese’s 
pastorate, an unusually large congregation 
attended the service and listened to the fare- 
well remarks and the sermon of Dr. Reese. 
Prior to beginning his sermon Dr. Reese 
made a short talk in which he expressed his 
thanks to the people for their co-operation 
in the work he had done, and he told them 
that he had gained more than he had given 
in the work. He commended the people to 
halt not in their zeal both in maintaining the 
church and in the work of civic improvement. 
At the close of the sermon there was oppor- 
tunity given for all his hearers to shake hands 
and say good-by. Dr. Reese has left Alton 
for Des Moines, and his family will follow him 
later on. The people who filled every seat 
in the church were well repaid for coming, 
in the fine address Dr. Reese delivered. One 
new member was accepted into the member- 
ship, and Dr. Reese stated that this was the 
forty-ninth new member signing the mem- 
bership book in the past two years. After 
the service almost every one in the church 
bade Dr. Reese farewell and gave to him 
good wishes in the new work he assumed in 
Des Moines, December 5. 


Detroit, Micu.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen: Dr. Wenley, 
head of the Philosophical Department of the 
University of Michigan, is just bringing 
to a close a series of five brilliant lectures, 
under the auspices of the Unitarian Club, on 
the philosophical interpretation of the nine- 
teenth century. Rev. Theodore D. Bacon 
of Salem, Mass., spent a day in Detroit on 
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his way to Colorado, giving an informal 
talk to a group of Unitarians and some of 
his former parishioners of the Brewster 
Congregational Church. The meeting was — 
one of amity and mutual appreciation, several 
of the Congregationalists taking part in the 
discussion and remaining for the reception 
tendered to Mr. and Mrs. Bacon. ‘The 
Sunday-school has now a regular attendance, 
including the minister’s adult class of 
about one hundred and fifty. Sixteen new 
pupils have been added since October. Re- 
quests for the school circular have come from 
far and near. ‘The superintendent, Mrs. 
Gertrude Sunderland Safford, is receiving 
the hearty support of a united church. The 
report in the Unitarian Advance that the 
school costs $1,400,000 annually was a slight 
error. Mr. Shippen was appointed chairman 
of a citizens’ vigilance committee created 
at a recent meeting of social workers at 
the mayor’s office to look into the moral 
standards of the playhouses of the city. 
The committee embraces men and women 
active in civic affairs, and has a pressing 
and difficult problem on its hands. It holds 
this week a conference with the newspaper 
editors of Detroit. Rev. Dr. J. Estlin 
Carpenter of Oxford has extended his Western 
lecturing tour so as to include Detroit, 
giving two lectures on ‘“‘Comparative Relig- 
ion’’ and “‘Internationalism,’”’ and preaching 
for Mr. Shippen, December 12. Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick H. Holt, trustees of the Unitarian 
church, were among the guests of Mr. 
Ford sailing on the peace argosy, the Oscar 
II., December 6. 


Erik, Pa.—First Unitarian Society, Rev. 
Thomas P. Byrnes: During November the 
pastor gave a course of Sunday evening 
lectures dealing with the deep principles on 
which the Unitarian faith is based. The 
topics were as follows: ‘‘How Unitarianism 
Touches the Whole of Life,” ‘‘Was Jesus 
a God or a Man?” “The Modern Gospel 
of Human Efficiency,” “What if this World 
were Liberal in Religion?’’ During Decem- 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. Albert Lazenby is 16 
Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


14,000 MILES 
A Carriage and Two Women 


By Frances S. HowE 


Private sale only. Price $1.50, postpaid. Address 
Miss Howe, 60 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, Mass. , 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them.” All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. : 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. — 


Bequests and donations from adults much needed te meet __ 


constant demands for service. y 
PrEesIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. — he 5 
Vicr-PREsIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. — 

Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatles, 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, 5 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel 


Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. PO SUE ; 
PARKER B. FIELD, Grnerat Srcrerary, 
_ 279 Tremont,Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ber and January will be given the story and 


the presentation of four or five great novels, 
such as ‘‘The Redemption of Jean Valjean, 
from ‘Les Misérables’”’; ‘‘ The Story of Adam 
Bede, Craftsman”; ‘‘‘A Far Country,’ by 
Churchill”; and ‘‘‘The Scarlet Letter,’ by 
Hawthorne.” 


MOoNntTPELIER, Vt.—Church of the Messiah: 
The service of installation of Rev. Lewis Clin- 
ton Carson, Ph.D., was held Monday evening, 
December 13. ‘The order of service included 
the invocation by Rev. Clinton Scott of the 
Universalist Society, Northfield; announce- 
ment by the moderator, Hon. George W. 
Wing; Scripture reading by Rev. J. B. 
Reardon of the Universalist Society, Barre; 
Historic address by Mr. George L. Blanchard, 
in commemoration, postponed from last year, 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the organization 
of the Church of the Messiah, December 13, 
1864; installation sermon by Rev. Louis 
Craig Cornish; installation prayer by Rev. 
Charles J. Staples of Burlington; welcome 
of the churches by Rev. Stanley F. Blom- 
field of the Bethany Congregational Church, 
Montpelier; and remarks by the minister. 


RockLAND, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Arthur H. Sargent: A watch-night con- 
vention of liberal evangelism will be held 
Friday night, December 31, from 7.30 until 
midnight. Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson 
will preach the sermon of the midnight ses- 
sion. Mr. Saunderson is arranging for this 
meeting with the local minister, to make it 
a part of his missionary campaign in the 
Plymouth and Bay Conference. The early 
evening session will be addressed by several 
ministers of the local Conference. 


Personals. 


Rev. Alson H. Robinson, pastor of the 
church in Newton Centre since 1909, has re- 
signed to accept a call to the First Congre- 
gational Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. Of this 
church Rev. George A. Thayer has been 
pastor since 1882, and he will continue as 
pastor emeritus. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The contributions to the symposium on 
social service were interesting, varied, and 
very significant. The Disciples School, with 
a regular organized plan for service for 
each class in the school, was represented by 
its superintendent, Mr. Oscar C. Gallagher. 
This school has been longest organized of 
any for this feature of instruction for the 
development of religion, although many 
schools have been engaged in helpful activ- 
ities in various ways. 

Rev. F. M. Eliot for the First Parish 


of Cambridge said that a plan is being formu- 


lated by a committee of the parents, who are 
to report in the spring. The friendly service 
of the Sunday-school is being directed by 
Mrs. Chesley, the professional social worker 
of the church, who brings to the attention 
of the various classes instances of need or of 
want, and each class contributes to the relief. 


Mr. Charles H. Johnson described the 


ly service in two schools with which 
familiar, and showed how the children 

taught lessons in Christian service and 
yin civics: A : 

A Lincoln of the First Parish of 
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Dorchester spoke briefly of the social ser- 


‘vice of that school in connection with Dor- 


chester Neighborhood House. 

The discussion which would profitably 
have followed and in which other schools 
might have reported was necessarily omitted. 
Letters were read from Portland, Me., where 
there is a social director of the school, and 
from Buffalo, N.Y. 


Rally Songs. 


About two hundred and fifty copies of 
the Shoals Rally Songs have been left with 
Miss Torr of the Young People’s Religious 
Union Room (25 Beacon Street), and may be 
borrowed for rallies or Shoals meetings when 
desired. The borrower must leave his name 
and address with Miss Torr. 


A Christmas Invitation. 


Whoever is interested in the adaptation 
for our churches of the beautiful old Mora- 
vian Christmas Candle Service is cordially 
invited to witness the same at the Channing 
Church, Dorchester, on Sunday afternoon, 
December 19, at five o’clock. This invitation 
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is extended especially to ministers, Sunday- 
school workers, and parents, as the service 
is particularly for children. Many feel 
the need of something essentially dramatic 
and distinctive to set forth the historic and 
religious feeling of Christmas, which shall 
be as keenly felt and eagerly anticipated 
year after year as the giving of presents. 
For twelve years past I have conducted 
annually a Christmas Song and Candle Ser- 
vice and have abundant reason to feel that 
it happily fills just such a need. If you 
are at all interested in this matter or in 
inquiring the way to Channing Church, Mrs. 
Mary C. Blanchard, secretary of our com- 
mittee on religious instruction, or myself 
(telephones Dor. 456-1 and Dor. 4118 W, 
respectively), would be glad to answer in- 
qttries, or, better still, to invite you to witness 
the service yourself. 
CHARLES PHELPS WELLMAN. 


Sometimes a simple phrase will tell more 
than a volume of description. In such a 
phrase a soldier describes his sensations on 
going under fire for the first time. ‘It was,” 
he says, ‘‘as if some one had given me a smack 
below the chest with the flat of a heavy spade.” 


WE SUGGEST THAT 


If you wish things that are 
always good and wholesome — 


If you wish to get the Christmas 


supplies for the table at a 


fair price — 


If you wish to send a Christmas 
Box to some needy family — 


If you wish to select from 
a stock which comprises every 


CHRISTMAS REQUISITE— go to 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO0.’S 


55 SUMMER STREET 


(One block down from Washington Street) 


87 and 89 CAUSEWAY STREET 274 FRIEND STREET 


6 and 8 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 


—ALSO IN— 
MALDEN, SALEM, TAUNTON, and FALL RIVER 


1200 


Pleasantries, 


They ought to have made him Secretary 
of the Inferior,’’ said Mrs. Twickembury. 


“T understand you don’t like the young 
man who hired the room in the third story.”’ 
“No, we’ve nicknamed him Atticus.” 


Doctor: ‘‘My dear madam, your husband’s 
distressing symptoms are entirely due to a 
poor circulation.” Lady: ‘How true, doc- 
tor! Heis a newspaper proprietor.” 


A ministerial subscriber to the Presby- 
terian wishes all churches could be labelled 
as he saw a certain barber-shop in Lans- 
downe, Pa., advertising itself—Anti-skeptic, 


During a recent examination of enlisted 
men in Uncle Sam’s navy this question was 
asked: ‘‘Name the principal part of a sentence.” 
Theanswer was: “Solitary confinement, and 
bread and water.’’—Everybody’s. 


Our little four-year-old Frances sat nursing 
her black Dinah, when her father looked 
up from the paper he was reading, and said, 
“There has been another terrible explosion 
in New York,—dynamite.” ‘‘No, father, 
Dinah didn’t!’’ was the little one’s quick 
rejoinder. 


A Western paper tells of a confused clerk 
who, asked by a young lady for a certain 
number of yards of muslin, looked at the 
cloth for a minute, meanwhile fumbling for 
the end. Finally he said disgustedly, ‘‘ Dick 
must have sold both ends of this; yes, I’m 
sure he did.” And with that he pushed his 
shears across the piece, and from the end 
thus made sold the quantity desired. 


A little Chicago girl was crying. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter, Noreen?’’ asked her father. ‘‘I 
fell and bumped my patella,’ she replied. 
Father was sympathetic. ‘‘Poor little girl!”’ 
he said, and proceeded, with the best inten- 
tions, to examine her elbow. Noreen broke 
away. “Huh!” she sobbed. “I said my 
patella! That isn’t my elbow. My elbow 
is my great sesamoid.”’ Father went for a 
Latin dictionary. 


A poor old woman, who had been lavish 
where it would have been better to be only 
generous toward a neighbor, looked with 
disapproval at the scant amount of sugar 
which had been sent her in payment for a 
more liberal measure borrowed, and fe- 
marked, ‘‘Doin’ ez you’d be done by is 
sometimes more satisfyin’ than bein’ did 
by, ’cause them that do by you don’t always 
seem to sense their privileges.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


Sir Henry Hawkins was once presiding 
over a long, tedious, and uninteresting trial, 
and was listening apparently with great at- 
tention to a very long-winded speech from 
a learned counsel. After a while he made 
a pencil memorandum, folded it; and sent it 
by the usher to the queen’s counsel in ques- 
tion, who, unfolding the paper, found these 
words: “‘Patience competition. Gold medal, 
Sir Henry Hawkins. Honorable mention, 
Job.” —Argument. 


Johnny stood beside his mother as she 
made her selection from the huckster’s 
wagon, and the farmer told the boy to take a 
handful of cherries, but the child shook his 
head. ‘“What’s the matter? Don’t you 
like them?” asked the huckster. “‘Yes,’’ 
replied Johnny. ‘‘Then go ahead an’ take 
some.” Johnny hesitated, whereupon the 
farmer put a generous handful in the boy’s 
cap. After the farmer had driven on, the 
mother asked, ‘‘Why didn’t you take the 
cherries when he told you to?” Johnny | 5 
said, ‘‘’Cause his hand was bigger ’n mine,” 


The Christian Register 


Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
ros South Dearborn Street, Chicago, ill; .; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 
Founded in 1825. 


The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 


churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in buildin 
cs -houses, publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890, 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
ee churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
7 Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N. 

Address contributions to the T: reasurer, Mr. Charles 
H, Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets bienially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that ymey with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of G 
. President, William Howard Taft, ve D., New Haven, 

onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Til.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F: Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Ti reasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 
Committee on Fellowship. —Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 

Chicago, Il.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon, William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
J acksonville, Fia.; Milton T. 
Milton F. Hersey, "Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the pope of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present 
aaa ane Rev. ‘Aebe H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 

ass 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. | 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 

Pond Ah eso me Frances M. Dadmun, 27 Linngzan 
Street, Cambridge, M: 


i 
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ae 
fee re tor ‘SYSTEM 


Of Underground Refuse Disposal 

Keeps your garbage out of sight 

ape the und, amy from the cat, 
sea typhoid £1 


wl yeh foot! Hands never 


AW" 


Rtay fk Se 


Underground Garbage 
and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ae sweepings ae one 
waste in house or pine 

: Our Deena Gerth 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 

Look for our Trade Marks 

Inuse12 yrs. It paysto lookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Views ofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID - 


For Sale by GEO. 
272 Congress Street, 


H. ELLIS CoO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 


Write for circulars. 


West Newton, Mass. 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH * 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, aN : 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, is So 
25 Beacon Street, Boston; Mass. ’ 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTR f 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supe 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts st 

Low charges. Scholarships. | i: 


PROCTOR oda 
ANDOVER, NH. _ oe tps 


